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Wall Flower: 

“| was shocked at how 
overtly sexual my 
character is,” Gwyneth 
Paltrow says of her role 
in Great Expectations. 
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Long Cool Woman 


BY RACHEL ABRAMOWITZ 

It may seem like Gwyneth Paltrow has it all: un- 
deniable talent, a highbrow acting pedigree, and 
a high-profile social life. But this young actress is 
also muddling her way through a very public ro- 
mantic breakup, a career readjustment, and what 
she calls a general “transition time.” Looking 
ahead to her role in Great Expectations, she of- 
fers an expectation of her own. ‘I'm hoping that 
25 will bring more clarity and some understand- 
ing, says Paltrow. “Twenty-four was tough.” 


Do These Men Represent the 
Future of Hollywood Filmmaking 
... OF the Death of It? 


BY MAXIMILLIAN POTTER 

Propaganda Films operates much like a finishing 
school: Brash young directors go in making com- 
mercials and music videos and emerge helming 
big-budget action movies. As Propaganda vets, 
such as David Fincher (The Game), Simon West 
(Con Air), and Michael Bay (The Rock), gleetul- 
ly churn out box office hits, some critics arent 
smiling, because it’s the bottom line—not the 
story line—that drives these movies. 


Wrap Party 


Bugs ruled, old actors did new tricks, size mat- 
tered at the box office, and Clinton did the 
Hollywood shuffle. PREMrERE’s annual wrap-up 
relives the year's highs, lows, and really low lows, 
separating what scored from what bored in 1997. 


The Man Who Ran Up the 
Hollywood Hills... 


BY JOHN BRODIE 
When clients like Jack Nicholson began trusting 
him to decorate their homes with objets dart, Tod 
Volpe thought he was in’with the Hollywood set. 
Blinded by the stars in his eyes, though, he started 
selling paintings he didnt own and pocketing the 
cash. Now he may go to prison. Here's a portrait 
of the art dealer as a deluded man. 





Of the many qualities attributable to the American auto 
industry, initiative, it would appear, would not be among the 
first to leap to mind. 

Up until a few years ago, in fact, things had—to put it 
mildly—slipped into a bit of a lull. Mired in outdated ways of 
doing business and some pretty stiff competition from smaller, 
more economical imports, the outlook was, well, not so hot. 

That’s when it occurred to us: The auto industry wasn’t 
about to change until someone got off their butt and changed it. 

So we did. Starting from scratch, we got up and built the 
first new car company in this country in 50 years. We rethought the 
technology, the design, even how we work together. The result has been 
a way of building cars no one ever dreamed possible. Where every 
person who touches a Saturn genuinely cares about doing it right. 

Of course, we’re now faced with the challenge of living up 
to that standard. But for some reason, we don’t think we’ll have 


much trouble finding the initiative to do it. 
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A DIFFERENT KIND eof COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of CAR. 
The 1998 Saturn SL2 comes with an M.S.R.P. of $13,195, including AC, retailer prep and transportation. Of course, options, tax and license are extra. 


We'd be happy to provide more information at 1-800-522-5000, or visit us on the Internet at www.saturn.com. ©1997 Saturn Corporation. 
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House of the Rising Sons: 
Propaganda’s young directors 





Just Say Snow: Sundance veterans help you get 
ready for this year’s festival. 





Vincent D'Onofrio: 
One of our Wrap 
Party favors 






DEPARTMENTS 


33 
Hollywoodland 


Leonardo DiCaprio’s Plum assignment, Ed 
Burns's secret first film, Howie Long weathers 
a Firestorm, and Julie Christie is still Glow-ing. 


42 
Sig-Hail! 
BY Lippy GELMAN-WAXNER_ 
Why didn’t the ruddy young soldiers of Star- 
ship Troopers ask Sigourney Weaver to help 
out with their bug problem? After all, Libby re- 


minds us, Sigourney’s the coolest person alive. 


45 


The Sundance Quiz 


BY MICHAEL BARKER, 10M BERNARD, 
AND MARCIE BLOOM 


Have you got what it takes to survive the 
Sundance Film Festival? The team from Sony 
Pictures Classics will help you find out with 
this simple test. 


49 
My Kind of Guy 


BY JAMES TOBACK 
The director who gave Robert Downey, Jr., 
his first starring role, in The Pick-Up Artist, 
explains why he wrote the script for Two Girls 
and a Guy with Downey in mind. 


52 
The Wrong List 


BY JESSE GREEN 
Since 1992, PremiERE has been compiling an 
annual list of those in the movie industry 
felled by AIDS. This year, however, with ca- 
sualties dropping, it seems as if it’s time to 
focus on the survivors: a gay community that 
continues to thrive in Hollywood. 


59 


Oscar Confidential 


BY Topp McCarTHY 


It’s beginning to look a lot like Oscar time, 
and our special preview ranks this year's 
contenders, from sure bets like Titanic to long 


shots like Tom Selleck. 
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Masterpiece Cheater: Hollywood art dealer Tod 
Volpe flew with the stars and may land in jail. 
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Fever: 
Libby crowns 
Sigourney 
the Queen 
of Cool. 
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Downey Comforter: Director James Toback 
lends the Two Girls and a Guy star a hand. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 











Good Mo ovies 





Classic Original Soundtracks by Jonn Barry 
Burt Bacharach Jimmy Buffett Elmer 
Bernstein Ralph Burns Adolph Deutsch 





Quincy Jones The Sherman Brothers 
Michel Legrand Shel Silverstein 
Frank Zappa! 


Remastered 

Bonus audio and visual material 
Comprehensive liner notes 

Fantastic archival images 

Original theatre poster reproduction 
Enhanced CD-track featuring the original 
theatrical trailer or film clip, previewing 
the home video release. 
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Featuring Performances by LOUIS Armstrong 
Jimmy Buffett Miles Davis The Spencer 
Davis Group Duke Ellington Noel Harrison 
The Hollies Mick Jagger Waylon Jennings 
J.J. Johnson Quincy Jones 

Kris Kristofferson Marilyn Monroe 

Billy Preston Traffic Dick Van Dyke 
Bobby Womack + Peace 

Frank Zappa & The Mothers Of Invention! 








Coming Soon! Some Like It Hot, The Great Escape, 

In The Heat Of The Night/They Call Me Mister Tibbs!, 
Paris Blues, After the Fox, The Knack (& How To Get It), 
The Thomas Crown Affair, The Whisperers, (Here We Go 
Round) The Mulberry Bush. 
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SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


During the summer, Tisch 
makes its professionally oriented 
curriculum available to students 

and artists from around the world. 
Over 100 courses in the performing 
and media arts are offered. 
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Animation 


Cinematography 
Directing 
Editing 

Film Production 
Lighting 
Producing 
Screenwriting 
Script Analysis 
Scriptwriting 
Sound 

Special Effects 


Writing the Feature Film 


NEWYORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Free NYU Summer Bulletin 
Call 1-800-771-4NYU, ext. T07 


Monday-Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., EST 


E-Mail: tisch.summer@nyu.edu 


Web: http://www.nyu.edu/tisch/ 
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ANOTHER 
BoSTON UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE... 


Scott Rosenberg, screenwriter 
Film Program 
Class of ’85 









RECENT PROJECTS 


¢ Con Air (Starring Nicolas Cage, 
John Cusack, and John Malkovich) 

° Things to Do in Denver When 
You're Dead (Starring Andy Garcia, 
Treat Williams, and Steve Buscemi) 

¢ Beautiful Girls (Starring Matt Dillon, 
Uma Thurman, Rosie O'Donnell, 
and Timothy Hutton) 


CURRENTLY WRITING 


¢ Johnny Diamond (To be directed 
by Ron Howard and starring 
Matthew McConaughey) 

















Offering graduate and undergraduate 
programs in production, screenwriting, 
and criticism. 









Now accepting applications. 





Boston University 
Department of Film and Television 
College of Communication 
640 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 


BOSTON 


UNIVERSITY 
oro) mm ey yf 


Communication 











Telephone: 617/353-3481 
http://www.bu.edu/COM 
E-mail: com@bu.edu 
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EDITORS LETTER 





undistinguished nudie-cutie Tonight for Sure, 


ONIGHT FOR SURE. WHO’S THAT 
Knocking on My Door? Caged Heat. 
With the exception of the extremely 





theyre not bad pictures. But certainly few who saw them at the time 


recognized them as harbingers of greatness. Of course, today most film 


member them as the 
debut features of three 
of America’s finest 
directors: 


respectively. 


picious beginnings as 


we dive into the hype and glory of the Sun- | 
' fun and follies—well, mostly the follies—of 


dance Film Festival. Coming up in the ‘60s 


and ’70s, directors were able to learn their | 
craft toiling in B movies and exploitation | 
flicks before moving into the spotlight. In to- . 
day’s Sundance sweepstakes, the new film- | 
maker who doesn’t arrive with a bang might — 
as well not show up at all. Because, increas- | 
ingly, making a good movie isn't enough. To- . 
day, the filmmaker himself (or, still too rarely, © | 
herself) has to fit the role of the New Talent | 


Bursting Onto the Scene. 


Quentin Tarantino, Robert Rodriguez, | 
Kevin Smith, Todd Solondz—the stories of | &@ 
Sundance breakthroughs all fit a well-known : § 
pattern: They come out of nowhere (a strip | 
mall! a video store!); their films are financed | 
in charmingly humble ways (Amex cards! | 
Dad’s gambling pals!); and cost next to noth- - 
(above, clockwise from bottom left), Nisha 
- Gopalan, Jill Bernstein, Erin Mayes, Jennifer 


succeeds against the odds—and it’s especial- . Martin, and Jason Matloff. (Kindra Peach 


ly nice that these Sundance fables are usually | 
_ says his intensive review of the year's movies 


left him “bitter and disillusioned” about the 


ing ($20,000! $7,000! $19.95!). Everyone 
loves to root for the talented underdog who 


more or less true. But 
imagine the pressure 





aficionados will re- ; 
_ short, Burns demurs.) It’s okay, Ed. If Cop- 
- pola, Scorsese, and Demme have to live with 
_ their first films, you can too. 
Coppola, | 
Scorsese, and Demme, ; 
: talent to the upcoming Oscar race: “You just 
It's worth remember- | 
ing those less than aus- : 
looks forward, Premrere’s annual Wrap 


this puts on new film- - 
makers to mold them- : 
selves to this narrative. | 
Is it any wonder that | 
some new arrivals at - 
Sundance might be . 
tempted to unpad their — 
résumés a bit? In this - 
month's Hollywoodland, Mark Salisbury tells 
the story of director Ed Burns's first film. No, : 
not The Brothers McMullen, that other one, — 
called Brandy. Never heard of it? It doesn’t - 


get talked about much. (It was really just a 


Also in this issue, Todd McCarthy, chief film 
critic of Variety, applies his prognosticating 


try to pick up as many scents and currents in 
the air as possible,” he says. While McCarthy 


Party takes an opinionated look back at the 
the previous year. Presided over by senior ed- 


itor Glenn Kenny (below, front-row center), the 
project enlists the talents of some of PRE- 


7 





MIERE’S most intrepid staffers, including 


from our L.A. office also kicked in). Kenny 


state of Hollywood. But he’s always like that. 
Finally, photographer George Holz calls the 
session that produced our memorable cover 
image of Gwyneth Paltrow “one of my fa- 
vorite shoots. She has great spirit and great 
energy and she kind of let her hair down.” 


6 Ms 


James B. Mercs Editor in Chief 
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GOING POSTAL 


Oh Brad, 
We’re Glad 


it’s ALWAYS GOOD to see a rare 
talent in cinema today on your 
cover. The story on Brad Pitt, by 
Christine Spines |“Lost Hori- 
zon, November], was excellent, 
and all the photos were exquisite. 
My family and friends truly loved 
Seven Years in Tibet, especially 
Pitt's performance. 

LUCILLA STARMAN 

LAS CRUCES, N.M. 


f ApmMirE Brap Pitt more as a 
serious actor and a person after 
reading your interview with him. 
He seems to be a man with an in- 
credible amount of respect and 
loyalty. His genuineness and sen- 
sitivity are his most attractive 
qualities. He strikes me as an un- 
pretentious man who puts his 
best effort into his work and 
wants to be happy in life. Chris- 
tine Spines was able to capture 
these alluring, hard-to-find quali- 
ties in her interview. 

JANET CULLEN 

RIVERDALE, N.Y. 


Tre Brap Pirr cover shot was 
bold and very sexy. Now if my 
girlfriends and I get a shirtless 
Skeet Ulrich gracing the pages of 
PREMIERE, We will be in ecstasy. 
KAREN N, 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 


OuTSTANDING COVER on your 

November issue! Dont worry, 

Brad. There are actually some of 

us around who never saw any of 
the full-monty pictures. 

LINDY PASCOE 

OCEANSIDE, CALIF. 


f puRCHASED THE November is- 
sue of Premiere for the pictures. 
Brad Pitt is movie magic and | 
don't think any article will ever 
be able to explain why. In this 
instance, Andrew Macpherson’s 
photos are proof of the old adage 
that a picture is worth a thou- 
sand words (no offense to writer 
Christine Spines). 
STUART GRAVES 
MIDVALE, UTAH 
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Pitt’s Peak: Reader Pat Riley (not the basketball coach) notes that 
women got more excited by our Brad Pitt cover than men. Puzzling, no? 


Ix SEPTEMBER, it was Keanu 

Reeves on your cover. In Novem- 

ber, it was Brad Pitt. Are you in- 

tentionally trying to get me to end 
my subscription early? 

LOWELL NORTHROP 

LOS ANGELES 


White | HAvE enjoyed his act- 
ing from time to time, Brad Pitt's 
intelligence left a lot to be desired 
in your recent interview. So he 
says he doesn't like to be a sex 
symbol? Then why did he pose 
wet and shirtless on your cover, 
looking like the ultimate him-bo? 
His actions and statements seems 
to contradict one another. His 
sensitivity came across as dumb- 
blond stupidity when he whined, 
“I wish everyone had money so 
they could see that it doesn’t real- 
ly do anything.” Pity poor Brad. 
It’s easy to say that once one is in 
the candy store. The actor should 
try to do something positive with 
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the gifts and talents he has. 
MANUEL VERDECIA 
ROSEMEAD, CALIF. 


2-D House 
of Beefcake 


Lapies! Go cetT your “Nick- 
elodeon Noggle Goggles” (actu- 
ally, any polarized 3-D glasses 
from a magic or specialty shop 
will work for this) and have an- 
other look at November’s Brad 
Pitt cover. The effect is amazing. 
Beautiful Brad rises up off the 
cover in what certainly appears to 
be living, breathing, three-dimen- 
sional full color! I was watching 
Rugrats with my granddaughter 
and glanced over at PREMIERE to 
discover this phenomenon. For 
some reason that is totally myste- 
rious to me, the men I have 
pointed this out to can’t seem to 
get really excited about it. But 


every woman I show it to walks 
away grinning from ear to ear! 
Funny, huh? PAT RILEY 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


“Affair to 


Remember 


Kupos to Premiere for being 
the only entertainment magazine 
to recognize the underrated 
Jamey Sheridan’s presence in The 
Ice Storm [“Cheat Drink Man 
Woman, November]. Even the 
film's ads—film and print—fail to 
give him proper acknowledge- 
ment. In the midst of a pedigree 
cast of former Oscar winners and 
nominees, Sheridan stands out in 
his strong performance of a weak, 
lost character. J. LLOYD 

WYNNEWOOD, PA. 


: Buggin’ Out 


PREMIERE SHOULD be embar- 
rassed for wasting four pages on a 
movie lacking creativity and 
meaning [“House of Buggin’,” 
November], especially when there 
are movies like the unique and 
fresh Devil's Advocate to choose 
from. For $100 million, Paul Ver- 
hoeven could have bought a better 
plot. The starless Starship Troop- 
ers is yet another prime example 
of how Hollywood is able to 
pump out rubbish like there’s no 
tomorrow. MIKE BURRELL, JR. 

MUNCIE, IND. 


CLARIFICATION 
In November's In the Works, we 


reported that The Usual Suspects’ 


Christopher McQuarrie has writ- 
ten a biopic on Alexander the 
Great. In fact, McQuarrie plans 
on directing the project. Seattle- 
based playwright Peter Buchman 


wrote the script. 


PREMIERE welcomes letters. Send them to 
Letters Editor, Premiere, 1990 South 
Bundy Drive, Suite 250, Los 


_ Angeles, California 90025; e-mail us at 


edit@premieremag.com, or fax us at 310- 


| 820-3192. Please include your name, 
address, and daytime telephone number. 


Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 
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As you begin your search for the 
ideal home theater audio system, 
ask yourself what’s important: | 


is it the size 
of the equipment? 














| Or is it the size of the sound? 
Pe “A ju“. . - i 








It has long been assumed that bigger equipment means better sound. Not anymore. Bose” Lifestyle” 
systems allow you to enjoy better sound with less clutter, less equipment and less complication. 
® A single, 2%"' high music center replaces an entire rack 
of electronics and includes a built-in CD player and AM/FM 


tuner. ® Tiny Jewel Cube” speakers are about the size of a 





computer mouse. And hidden away out of view is the 
Acoustimass” module for purer, more natural bass. Your favorite 
music, movies and sports programs will come to life in a way you 


simply cannot imagine. ® Home Theater Tech- 





nology summed it up by saying, “Everything is 
included and carefully thought out.... The performance is awesome.”* ® Please 
call for your complimentary guide to our Lifestyle” music and home theater 


systems, and for Bose dealers near you. Then compare the size of Bose sound 





to the sound of the biggest equipment you can find. 


Better sound through researches 


-800-444-BOSE Extr.490 www.bose.com 


_— 


© 1997 Bose Corporation JN98307G * From a review of the Lifestyle® 12 home theater system 





Be. Travelers: 
hykroyd, Joe Morton, Evan 
it Ph ant, and Jofif Goodman 


THE MOVIES THAT MATTER THIS MONTH @ EDITED BY CHRISTINE SPINES 


Blues B Brothers 2000 


EASE + RUARY & 
Bluesy sande: cutee Dan Aykroyd, John 
Goodman, Joe Morton, and Evan Bonifant; 
directed by John Landis (Universal) 


pcos was so eager to make 
this sequel to his 1980 classic 
that he took a scale fee to keep 
costs down. A thinned-down 


Aykroyd (who cowrote the script 


with Landis) reappears as E]- 
wood Blues; the story picks 





Primal ‘Sphere’: Sharon Stone 
dives into Barry Levinson's new thriller. 
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up eighteen years later, with 
Jake dead and Elwood helping 
Sister Mary raise funds for a 
children’s hospital. He and an 
eleven-year-old orphan (Boni- 
fant) head for New Orleans, 
where they hook up with an in- 
spired bartender (Goodman) and 


laissez le bon temps rouler. 


Afterglow 


RELEASE DATE: JANUARY [6 
Romantic comedy-drama; starring Nick 
Nolte, Julie Christie, Lara Flynn Boyle, 
and Jonny Lee Miller; directed by Alan 
Rudolph (Sony Pictures Classics) 


wo miserable couples un- 

knowingly switch partners 
and engage in two May- 
October flings. Fix-it man 
Lucky (Nolte) does a little, 
uh, repair work for young 
Marianne (Boyle), whose 


icy husband (Miller) has the 
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She’s Gotta Have It: Afterglow's Christie makes a play for Miller. 


sex drive of a eunuch. Mean- 
while, Lucky's beautiful but de- 


| pressed wife (Christie, see story 





| on page 38) bumps into Mari- 


anne’s husband and begins to 
feel the fire once again. Director 
Rudolph (Choose Me) paints an 
artful, stylized portrait of emo- 
tional isolation that delivers 
equal parts pain and pleasure. 








‘Sphere 


_ RELEASE DATE: MID FEBRUARY 
| Sci-fi; starring Dustin Hoffman, Sharon 


Stone, and Samuel L. Jackson; directed by 
Barry Levinson (Warner Bros.) 


A team of researchers you 
wouldn't expect to find in the 
same zip code, much less in the 


'MAHOAVEN 29OUORD MOL NOUS ASIMNDOND 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: LAURIE SPARHAM; FRANK MASI; VAN REDIN 


RELEASE DATE: JANUARY 30 





The Apostle 


DRAMA; starring Robert Duvall, Farrah Fawcett, and Billy Bob Thornton; 
directed by Duvall (October Films) 
I" a return to directing fourteen years after Angelo, My Love, Duvall 
combines the lazy southern rhythms of Sling Blade with the obsessive 
spiritual quest of Field of Dreams for a lyrical tale of redemption. Duvall 
stars as Sonny, a deeply religious Pentecostal preacher dogged by the 
devil, who catches up with him when he is cuckolded by his wife (Faw- 
cett) and forced out of his church. Sonny attacks his wife's lover and, 
one step ahead of the law, leaves Texas for the bayou country, where he 
becomes a radio personality and rebuilds a church he dubs the One Way 
Road to Heaven. Preaching and bellowing with James Brown-style fer- 





Southern Comfort: Robert 
Duvall preaches the gospel in The Apostle. 


same submarine, is sent to in- 
vestigate a strange orb sitting at 
the bottom of the sea. Paranoia 
sets in when strange things start 
happening in this adaptation of 
one of Michael Crichton’s more 
supernatural novels. A classic 
Hitchcock setup for Levinson, a 
suspense-picture freshman. 


Firestorm 


RELEASE DATE: JANUARY 9 

Action; starring Howie Long, Scott Glenn, 
Suzy Amis, and William Forsythe; directed by 
Dean Semler (Fox) 


ormer Raiders defensive end 

Long plays a firefighter who 
becomes entangled with a gang 
of inmates who have been enlist- 
ed to help fight a forest fire. This 
directorial debut of Dances With 
Wolves cinematographer Semler 
has had its share of setbacks. 
First, a stuntman died while 
jumping out of a helicopter dur- 
ing production. Then the proj- 
ect, originally slated for fall, was 
held—after all, two volcano 
movies fizzled at the box office. 


vor, Duvall delivers a 
bravura, Oscar-quality 
performance that realis- 
tically portrays a side of 
spiritualism often cari- 
catured on film. The 
Apostle is a profoundly 
humane movie that 
crackles with the joy and 
sorrow of an old blues 
record. | JASON MATLOFF 


Still, there’s no surefire time to 
open a natural-disaster pic: The 
flood extravaganza Hard Rain 
also hits theaters this month. 
(See story on page 35.) 


The Replacement 
Killers 


RELEASE DATE: FEBRUARY 6 

Action; starring Chow Yun-Fat, Mira Sorvino, 
Michael Rooker, and Jurgen Prochnow; di- 
rected by Antoine Fuqua (Columbia) 


F irst-time feature director Fuqua 
(best known for Coolio's 
“Gangsta’s Paradise’ video; see 
story on page 68) spins a highly 
stylized story about a morally am- 
bivalent assassin (Hard Boiled’s 
Chow) who takes one last job for 
a brutal Chinese don in exchange 
for importing his family to Amer- 
ica from Beijing. When the pro- 
fessional killer faces an ethical 
dilemma, he enlists a forgery 
artist (Sorvino) to help him get 
out of the country. As many 
stateside get their first glimpse of 
Hong Kong action icon Chow, 


they board an emp- 
ty luxury liner and 
creepy things start 
happening. 


Hard Rain 


RELEASE DATE: 
JANUARY 16 

Action; starring Morgan 
Freeman, Christian Slater, 
Randy Quaid, and Minnie 
Driver; directed by Mikael 
Salomon (Paramount) 





—— 


Welcome to the ‘Monkey’ House: 
Asia Argento is Jared Harris's wild thing in 8. Monkey. 


they're sure to be transfixed by bee when you thought Holly- 
the sexy combination of vulnera- wood had exploited every nat- 
_ ural disaster known to man, 
along comes this thriller about 
(gasp!) a flood. In the midst of a 


_ torrential midwestern downpour, 


bility and higher purpose with 


which he imbues his characters. 


B. Monkey 


RELEASE DATE: MARCH (3 

Drama; starring Asia Argento, Jared Harris, 
and Rupert Everett; directed by Michael 
Radford (Miramax) 















he monkey business during 

preproduction on this roman- 
tic noir is legendary. The origi- 
nal director, Michael Caton- 
Jones (Rob Roy), quit when 
Miramax nixed the actress 
he had chosen for the title 
role. So Radford (JI Posti- 
no) stepped in and cast a 
relative unknown, Argento 
(daughter of Italian director 
Dario), as the party girl who un- 
tames an uptight schoolteacher 
(I Shot Andy Warhol's Harris) 
and takes him on a wild ride 
through London's netherworld. 


RELEASE DATE: JANUARY 30 
Action thriller; starring Treat Williams, Famke 


Janssen, and Anthony Heald; directed by 
Stephen Sommers (Hollywood Pictures) 





I" this X-Files—style variation on 
the men-in-a-can genre of 
action films (Crimson Tide, Con 
Air), the vessel in question is a 
cruise ship floating somewhere 
south of China. A band of 
eunrunners (Williams heads up a 
dazzlingly star-free cast) are foiled 
in their big heist attempt when 


‘Killer’ Instinct: feplace- 
ment's Chow Yun-Fat is out for blood. 
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Hair-Raising Event: Bob Geldof 
and Scary Spice put on a show in Spice World. 


an armored-car driver (Slater) 
thwarts a heist (masterminded 
by Freeman) with the aid of a 
church restorer ( Driver). Though 
the suspense rises along with the 
water, murky settings and hard- 
to-fathom dialogue weigh down 
this demolition derby. 


Incognito 


RELEASE DATE: JANUARY 30 

Drama; starring Jason Patric, Irene Jacob, 
and Rod Steiger; directed by John Badham 
(Warner Bros.) 


frer his Poseidon adventures 

in Speed 2, Patric is back in 
the kind of role that suits him 
best. He plays a brooding art 
forger who must show that he 
tampered with great paintings in 
order to prove that he did not 
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commit a murder. 
Badham (Point of No 
Return) took the helm 
when RoboCop star- 
cum-director Peter 
Weller left over crea- 
tive differences. 


Nil by Mouth 


RELEASE DATE: 
FEBRUARY G 

Drama; starring Ray Winstone, 
Kathy Burke, Charlie Creed-Miles, and Laila 
Morse; directed by Gary Oldman (Sony Pic- 
tures Classics) 


Idman’s debut as a writer- 

director uses the same 
improvised social realism as the 
early work of Mike Leigh to tell 
the tale of a South London fami- 
ly fractured by heroin addiction 
and spousal abuse. The film’s 
gritty technique makes you feel 
a part of these people's grim 
lives (sometimes uncomfortably 
so), but it’s the moments of re- 
prieve—a silent shot of a woman 
(Burke, who won Best Actress 
at Cannes for her performance) 
dancing alone once she's es- 
caped her raging husband—that 
make this such a moving 
portrait of love’s ability to de- 
stroy and regenerate. 
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The Borrowers 


RELEASE DATE: FEBRUARY 13 

Family comedy; starring John Goodman, Jim 
Broadbent, Flora Newbigin, and Bradley 
Pierce; directed by Peter Hewitt (PolyGram) 


his comedy, based on the 

children’s books about a four- 
inch-tall family living under the 
floorboards of a regular house- 
hold, combines the gothic ambi- 
ence of a Tim Burton movie 
with the slapstick of Home 
Alone. The Lilliputian family 
“borrows” things like triple-A 
batteries and Christmas lights 
until a big, bad lawyer (a hilari- 


~ 








Borrowers’ Newbi 


_ ous Goodman) tries to evict the 


host homeowners. The rare chil- 
dren's comedy that gets laughs 
from viewers large and small. 


Spice World 


RELEASE DATE: JANUARY 23 
Comedy; starring the Spice Girls and Richard 
E. Grant; directed by Bob Spiers (Columbia) 


he fab five play themselves in a 

Hard Day's Night—style come- 
dy about a week in the life of 
Spice. Grant (Withnail and I) is 
the neurotic manager (a British 
spin on The Partridge Family’s 
Reuben Kincaid) who ushers the 
girls through closet crises and 
personal dramas, all of which 
culminate in the kind of show 
every ten-year-old girl has been 
saving her milk money to see. 


Cousin Bette 


RELEASE DATE: EARLY FEBRUARY 
Period drama; starring Jessica Lange, Elisa- 
beth Shue, and Bob Hoskins; directed by 
Des McAnuff (Fox Searchlight) 


| | eae and obsession 


among the Parisian bour- 


| geoisie is the focus of this adap- 


tation of the Balzac novel. 
Lange’s Bette starts out hopeful 
and devolves into vindictive 
when the men in her life are 
stolen by a sultry courtesan 
(Shue) and her own socialite 
niece (Trainspotting’s Kelly 
Macdonald). The lush cine- 
matography, set design, and cos- 
tumes make this cynical tale a 
feast for the eyes, if not the soul. 


gin (left), Tom Felton, and Broadbent 
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I’m With the Band: Barrymore falls for Sandler's Wedding Singer. 


Four Days in 
September 


RELEASE DATE: JANUARY 16 

Drama; starring Alan Arkin, Pedro Cardoso, 
and Fernanda Torres; directed by Bruno Bar- 
reto (Miramax) 





hile much of the world spent 

1969 focused on Vietnam, 
Brazil's democratic government 
was being replaced by a dictator- 
ial regime. This true story, set in 
Rio, follows a cadre of young 
rebels turned terrorists who kid- | 





‘September’ Song: Fernanda 


* 
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The Wedding Singer 


RELEASE DATE: FEBRUARY 13 
Romantic comedy; starring Adam Sandler 
and Drew Barrymore; directed by Frank 
Coraci (New Line) 


he year is 1985 (as the movie 

constantly reminds you), and 
wedding-band singer Robbie 
Hart (Sandler) has a bad bi-level 


_ haircut and a fiancée who 
_ dreams of bigger things. Lucki- 


ly, there’s a plucky waitress 


(Barrymore), engaged to an un- 


savory piece of yuppie beefcake, 
standing by. Sandler fans 
will find enough to like in 
this goofy shmaltzfest, as 
will new-wave aficionados. 


Fallen 


RELEASE DATE: JANUARY 16 
Thriller; starring Denzel Washington, 
John Goodman, Embeth Davidtz, and 
Donald Sutherland; directed by Greg- 
ory Hoblit (Warner Bros.) 


Torres terrorizes U.S. ambassador Alan Arkin Hoo (Primal Fear) mixes 


nap the U.S. ambassador (Arkin) 
and offer to release him in ex- 
change for fifteen political pris- 
oners. Oddly resonant of the Tu- 
pac Amaru Peruvian standoff, 
this thought-provoking film ex- 
plores the doubts and moral am- 
biguities that plague even the 
most dogmatic idealists. 


WRITTEN BY 


JILL BERNSTEIN, JASON MATLOFF, | 
KINDRA PEACH, AND SEAN M. SMITH | 
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two of the 90s’ trendiest 
mystery gimmicks—a serial killer 
and a supernatural force of evil 
(in the ‘70s it was just called the 
devil). The story centers on a 
homicide detective (Washing- 
ton) who is haunted by murders 
and threats that seem to be com- 


_ ing from people possessed by a 


just-executed killer whom he 
busted. The film tries too hard to 
be clever and literary (enough al- 
ready with the creepy clues from 
Scripture), and ends up being 
pretentious on a biblical scale. 
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RELEASE DATE: FEBRUARY 6 


The Gingerbread Man 


DRAMA; starring Kenneth Branagh, Embeth Davidtz, Robert Duvall, and Robert 
Downey, dr.; directed by Robert Altman (PolyGram Films) 








f Robert Altman had a theme song, it would probably be “I'm (Not) 

Easy.” The 72-year-old director of such acclaimed films as Nashville 
and The Playerhas wrestled with studios over commercial and creative 
issues more than once. With his latest movie, The Gingerbread Man, he 
proves that age hasn't mellowed his temperament or his talent. Based 
on an original screenplay by John Grisham, the film stars Branagh as a 
hotshot Savannah lawyer who rides to the rescue of a lower-class wait- 
ress (Davidtz) after her paranoid, schizophrenic father (Duvall) starts 
stalking her. Things soon begin to unravel, and the lawyer finds himself 
fighting for his life on the wrong side of the law. 

Altman found himself fighting for the life of his film last August, after 
its distributor, PolyGram, showed it to test audiences in L.A. Initial re- 
action was a few degrees above lukewarm, and the studio wanted more 
bang for its buck. After conversations with Altman, PolyGram brought in 
editor Donn Cambern (Romancing the Stone), who cut close to ten min- 
utes and added a temporary score. Altman, incensed, threatened to 
take his name off the picture. When the new version tested about the 
same as the original, the studio passed the baton back to Altman. 

“It wasn't a normal film [audiences] see,” the director explains. “In 
most thrillers the hero does everything right. But Branagh’s character 
is flawed; as a lawyer he’s okay, but he starts fucking around with the 
help, and he’s out of his league. That's what | was trying to show, and 
that's what nobody wanted to do. They wanted Harrison Ford in there.” 

The Firm, it's not. Intricate characterization blurs the line between 
heroes and villains, victims and saviors. Altman forgoes the trumpet- 
laden courtroom drama and emphasizes instead the brutality and terror 
of the outside world. Murky, bruise-colored cinematography, a brewing 
hurricane (one of Altman's additions to the script), and a staccato, 
metallic score by Mark Isham (Short Cuts) create a dark, eerie canvas 
for this tale of spiraling chaos. “It's hard to get a film for adults made,” 
Altman says. “[Studios] aren't trying to deal with an art form; they're 
trying to sell basketball shoes. You get tired of painting your pictures 
and then selling them ona street corner foradollar.” | SEANM. SMITH 
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‘Wran’ Overboard: Davidtz entices Branagh 
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©1997 FX Networks, LLC. All rights reserved. 
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| Filling Stallone’s shoes | Quaid’s twin problem| Michael Corrente’s haunted set 
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PETER STONE, A- MARIE FOX 


COUNTERCLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: NOEL SUTHERLAND i3); 






1TH AMERICAN Buffalo 
director Michael Corrente 
currently shooting Out- 
side Providence, Peter Far- 
relly, coscreenwriter of Dumb 
Dumber, is poised to find out 
whether there is life beyond fart 
jokes. Farrelly’s 1988 autobio- 
graphical novel—a disco-era This 
Boy's Life—follows the antics of 
Tim “Dildo” Dunphy, the pot- 
smoking son of a Pawtucket, Rhode Island, mechan- 
ic, who gets whisked away to a tony Connecticut prep 
school where he learns a lesson in politics and loyalty 
among future Ivy Leaguers. Corrente and Farrelly be- 
gan talking about adapting it six years ago, back when 
Corrente was still an aspiring director and long before 
the starving novelist had started writing scripts with 
his brother Bobby, a former salesman and coinventor 
of the round beach towel. Corrente optioned the sto- 
ry for the same price he paid for the novel—$1. “I was 
looking through the budget shelf at a bookstore and 





Rhode Scholar: Corrente directs. 
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saw Outside Providence,” the di- 
rector says from the Rhode Island 
set. “Well, for a dollar, I'll buy 
anything with the word Provi- 
dence in the title.” 

He spent a year working with 
the Farrelly brothers to tone down 
the storys melodrama (“I had a 
juvenile fascination with death,” 
Peter Farrelly admits. “Nobody 
leaves in that book, they all die”). 
By the time they were ready to start production, all 
three had become a lot more bankable: Corrente had 
two films under his belt, including the shot-in-Provi- 
dence Federal Hill, and the Farrellys (who are pro- 
ducing) had directed Kingpin and Dumb & Dumber. 
For Outside Providence, they ve assembled a cast that 
includes Alec Baldwin and George Wendt, as well as such 
relative newcomers as 21-year-old redhead Shawn 
Hatosy (In & Out), who plays Dunphy. While the set 
has been mobbed with Rhode Islanders wanting to 
glimpse local boy-made-good Corrente (“In Provi- 
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Bad Lieutenant: 
Keitel goes to Vietnam 


Tony Bui has succeeded 
where James Bond failed. 
While Tomorrow Never Dies 
was sent packing last year 
by the Vietnamese govern- 
ment when its shooting per- 
mits were revoked, writer- 
director Bui’s debut feature, 
Three Seasons, quietly be- 
came the first American- 
financed film ever to be shot 
in country. Seasons’ story 
line—three delicate narra- 
tives linked to the region's 
wet, growth, and dry peri- 
ods, interwoven with a 
fourth involving an ex-Gl 
(Harvey Keitel) and his ille- 
gitimate daughter—was 
probably more to the Com- 
munists’ liking than imperi- 
alist lackey 007's latest ex- 
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ploits. Still, Bui, 25, who also 
shot his "94 short, Yellow Lo- 
tus, in Vietnam, had to navi- 
gate a bureaucratic obstacle 
course involving censors 
who signed off on every page 
ofthe script. “We just did it 
the way we always have in 
New York,” his coproducer, 
Jason Kliot, says about the 
roadblocks. “Whenever any- 
one says no, just keep walk- 
ing and pretend you never 
heardit.” = Blunt Force, 
now in preproduction at Fox, 
was written with Notorious 
B.1.G. in mind, and according 
to director Peter Care (see 





Rap It Up: B.I.G. was 
writer's inspiration. 


story page 70), there's a 
strong chance that the rap- 
per would have had a lead 
role if he hadn't been gunned 
down in a drive-by shooting 
last March. The pic is about a 
street hustler named Big 
Poppa (B.I.G.'s real-life nick- 
name) who swindles the 
mob, the Bolivians, and then 
the police before faking his 
own death. “[Screenwriter] 
Ben Ramsey said he wrote it 
with Notorious B.1.G. music 
playing on his Walkman,” 
Care says. “He was writing 
the story based on the rap 
lyrics, putting all these ele- 
ments of B.1.G. music into a 
film at random.” 





Inthe Works 


dence, Hatosy says, “all the girls want Michael's au- 
tograph’), the Biltmore hotel, where the cast and crew 
are bunking, has had visitations of a different nature. 
Several crew members have reported Shining-esque 
phenomena like footfalls and whispers in empty hall- 
ways. One even saw a pair of outstretched hands 
reaching from a wall. “Apparently, the hotel’s fifth 
floor and ballroom are notoriously haunted,” says 
Gabriel Mann, who plays Dunphy’s nemesis, a jock 
named Jack Wheeler. “One night, I woke up at 3 a.m. 
to the sound of children laughing. No, I didn’t check 
it out. It's not like this is an episode of Scooby Doo.” 


Sam Jackson, One 
Smooth ‘Negotiator 


E’S KIND OF LIKE A FLY sometimes,” Samuel 
L. Jackson says of The Negotiator's director, F. 
Gary Gray. “He buzzes around and creates anoth- 
er kind of tension on top of the tension that’s already 
in the scene.” In the upcoming 
Warner Bros. action movie, | 
Jackson plays Chicago police of- 
ficer Danny Roman, a hostage 
negotiator who takes his fellow 
cops hostage in order to prove 
that he is not guilty of murder 
and embezzling police pension 
funds. The only man who can 
sweet-talk Roman down from 
his ledge of desperation is Kevin Spacey’s Chris 
Sabian, another top hostage negotiator. The 
story, which Gray calls a hybrid of Dog Day 
Afternoon and Crimson Tide, is meant to be 
nervy. “I have to do what it takes to get the film 
in the best possible shape, and if that requires 
me to buzz around and instigate, that's fine,” 
the 28-year-old director says. “I would prefer 
they hate me now and love me later. What do 
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Bridal Path: Parent Trap's 
Lindsay Lohan tries to get Dennis 
Quaid back together with his ex. 


I say? That's kind of an ancient 
Chinese secret.” 

Initially, Sylvester Stallone 
was considering the Danny Ro- 
man role—so much so that the 
producers set up the project 
with Warner's, to which Stal- 
lone owes a picture. After he fin- 
ished Cop Land, however, the 
newly reinvented dramatic actor 
backed out, and Jackson, who 
has wanted to share the screen 
with Spacey ever since the two 
did A Time to Kill (but had only 
one brief exchange), stepped in. “This seemed like the 
ideal project,” says Jackson. “Both of us doing some- 
thing where we are actually talking to each other.” 

Although no one is offering specific numbers, the 
Negotiator budget certainly dwarfs the cost for each of 
Gray's last two films, Friday and Set It Off. And the ac- 
tioner has given the director the opportunity to shoot 
his favorite scene to date. “Danny Roman is standing 
on the 20th floor of the R.R. Donnelley Building in 
downtown Chicago,” Gray says. “The windows are 
blown out and it’s windy and rainy and he’s standing 
in this Christ-like pose looking straight down. And 
there’s a helicopter hovering over Wacker Drive, ten 
to fifteen feet from him. Roman is daring the snipers, 
who have laser beams targeted at his head and chest, 
to shoot him. You will definitely see this scene in the 
trailer.” Trying to downplay the intensity of the mo- 
ment, Jackson describes the scene by saying, “Yeah, 
there are moments when I am exposed and people 
have the opportunity to take me out.” But when faced 
with the actual moment of stepping out onto the ledge 
of the high-rise, Jackson (according to Gray) was any- 
thing but Joe Cool. “Am I supposed to stand there?” 
Jackson said—only half jokingly. “I’m not standing 
there.” But stand he did—the director had him an- 
chored with a harness to prevent any missteps. 


| Pulp Friction: - 
“Spacey tet)and = Wi Trouble— 
_ Jackson square off in 

The Negotiator. | FOB Remix 


SK ANY GUY OVER THE age 
of 36—Hayley Mills was a 
babe,” insists The Parent 
Trap star Dennis Quaid in his trail- 
er just outside Pasadena’s Ritz- 
Carlton Huntington Hotel, In 
this remake of the 1961 comedy 
that became a palliative for a 
generation of baby boomers 
growing up in broken homes, 
the team of Nancy Meyers and 
Charles Shyer (Father of the Bride) 
has kept the plot remarkably 
similar, with Elizabeth (Natasha 
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or fastest service, use your credit card and 
our toll-free number. Call 24 hours a day. 


Columbia House Video Club Dept. MRH 
P.O. Box 1112, Terre Haute, IN 47811-1112 


Yes, please enroll me under the terms outlined in this 
advertisement. As a member, I need buy just six more 
movies al regular Club prices within the next three years. 
vies for 1¢ eacl 


end me these 7 m ach 


plus $1.09 each shipping and handling {a total of 811.90). 





# a 
# # i 
# # 


# 


IMPORTANT: Please check how paying: 

C) My check is enclosed JIH JiM JiR 
©) Charge my introductory movies and future Club purchases to: 
CJ MasterCard CJ) Diners Club CJ AMEX CJ VISA CJ Discover 
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Dept. MRH 
Advance Selections 
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You may order one or two more movies now 
for $6.95 each—-and have less to buy later! 
And each discount purchase reduces your; 
membership obligation by one! ; 

[JAlso send my first selection for $6.95 plus ' 
$1.69 shipping/handling, which I'm adding to my ; 
i 

! 

! 

! 

! 

' 

! 

' 

i 
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$11.90 payment (total: $20.54). 
I then need buy only 5 more 
(instead of 6) in 3 years. 


(_] Also send still one more selection for an 
additional $6.95 plus $1.69 shipping/handling 
(total: $29.18). [then need 
buy only 4 more (instead of 6) 
in 3 years. 
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Account No. _ HI SIN iS 4 
! 

Exp. Date _ Signature ———} 
i 

Name — 
. ! 

Address ——— Apt. No. City i 
! 

. ys 1 
State as __ Phone No.f_ _ ' 
Do any of the following apply to you? (4)) - 
CO) l own a PC with a CD-ROM (2) CJ [plan to buy a PC with a CD-ROM (3) , 


J 1 own a Personal Computer () 
NOTE: Columbia House Video Club reserves the right to request additional information, reject any application or cancel any mem- t 
bership. Canadian residents will be serviced from Toronto. Offer limited to residents of the contiguous United States. Residents of 1 
Alaska. Hawail, Puerto Rice, US. territenes, APO and FPO addresses please write for separate offer. Applicable sales tax added 1 
to all orders. 1400 -N_ Fruitridge Avenue, Terre Haute, [IN 47801-1112. H-FEB9S-PR I 


) | 
nbers of the 7 
movies you want for 1¢ each, plus 
shipping and handling. In exchange, 
you agree to buy just six more movies 
in the next three years, at our regular 
Club prices (which currently start as 
low as $19.95, plus shipping and 
handling)—and you may cancel 
membership al any time after doing 
so. What's more, you can get two 
more movies for the low price of 
$6.95 each and have much less to buy 
later (see details in coupon). 


‘ree Video Magazine sent every 
four weeks (up to 13 times a year), 
reviewing our Director's Selection— 
plus scores of alternate movies, 
including many lower-priced video- 
cassettes, down to $14.95. And you 
may receive Special Selection mail- 
ings up to four times a year (a total of 
up to 17 buying opportunities per 
year). 

Buy only what you want! Ifyou want 
the Director's Selection, do nothing— 
it will be sent automatically. If you'd 
prefer an alternate selection, or none 
at all, just mail the response card 
always provided by the date specified. 
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And you'll always have 10 days t 
decide; if not, you may return th 
selection at our expense. 


J » | AN | we . 


As soon as you become a 
member, you'll immediately be 
eligible for our generous money- 
saving bonus plan! It enables you to 
enjoy more great savings on the 
movies you want-right from the start 

of your membership! 





y Risk-Free Trial. We'll sen 
details of the Club’s operation wit 
your introductory package. If not sa 
isfied, return everything within 1 
days for a full refund and no furthe 
obligation. 

Join Online! 
Now you can browse or search ou 
entire catalog and join today at: 
hitp://www.columbiahouse.com/vider 
V, Entertainin 
America... 


One Person 
at a Time” 
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= =n don t Mey point those Satellite dishes at Sharp? 

= = = They'd: Beta closeup {ook at the way Sharp not only. pioneers 
technologies ike guid Crystal Display. anid Flash Memory 

but turns them into digital products so innovative, they change 
the way you play. And work. So you can take pictures without 
film. Hang a 2.5" thick video monitor on the wall. Even pick up 
your e-mail from a handheld PC. And that’s just the stuff we 
can talk about. But stay tuned. Because when a sharp mind is 


turned loose, anything can happen. 


[www. sharp "usa. com 1S 
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Handheld Digital MiniDisc men) 
Communicator Viewcam Audio Monitors 


FROM SHARP MINDS COME SHARP PRODUCTS" 


America Online 

makes getting 

on the Internet 
as easy as 


‘ae 
Insert disk 


. » 
~ eS 


~> 


<a 2 
Cli install. » 


Get the entire Internet 
at your fingertips! 
(all 1-800-827-6304. 


R 
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So easy to use, 
no wonder it’s #1 


Availability may be limited, especially during peak times 


1997 America Online, In 
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Cheeky Monkey: Lloyd Bridges and Jay Mohr spoof the Corleones in Jane Austen's MAFIA! 


Inthe Works 


Richardson) and Nick (Quaid) divorcing after 


the birth of their twin daughters and each tak- | 


ing one of the girls. Much like Mills, eleven- 
year-old newcomer Lindsay Lohan does double 
duty, playing the estranged siblings who are 


reunited at camp and switch identities in or- _ 
- wedding guests and narrating who's who in 


der to get their parents together. Alas, a tick- 
ing clock arrives in the curvy form of a public- 
relations executive (Elaine Hendrix) who is 
about to marry dear old Dad. 

“T love that little giggle before you go in,” 


first-time director Meyers calls to Quaid, who - 
is about to waltz through the lobby and into | 


an elevator with Hendrix. As he moves to pull 
Hendrix inside, it turns out the elevator 
doors—controlled by an off-camera tech- 
nician—haven’t opened yet. And Quaid 
bangs right into them. “Call my agent, my 
lawyer, and a physician!” he jokes. This 
scene, in which the happy couple are scouting 
wedding sites, was added to inject a little ro- 
mantic comedy into an otherwise family- 
friendly movie. “I go to family films with my 
kids all the time, and sometimes I find them 
unbearable,” says Meyers. “I want the moth- 
ers and fathers to have a good time.” 


Jay Mohr Mobs Up 


HE SET OF JANE AusTEN’s MAFIA! re- 
| what might happen if one of 
John Gotti’s daughters married into a 
family of sideshow freaks. Which is about 
what one might expect when dim Abrahams, 
director of Hot Shots!, spoofs the genre of 


' 


Mafia movies. In a garden behind 
Greystone Mansion, an elaborate 
Beverly Hills estate, young Anthony 
Cortino (Picture Perfect’s Jay Mohr) 
is returning home to the Family. 
“The scene is based on the Godfather wed- 
ding, when Michael Corleone comes home as 
a soldier,” Mohr says between shots. There 
are overtones of the bar scene in GoodFellas 
as well, as a Steadicam operator shoots 
Mohr’s point of view, walking among the 





the clan. Take 16 is the keeper: Nick “the Es- 
kimo” Molinaro, waving a king-size macker- 
el, jumps up from a table and into the frame, 
personifying what it means to sleep with fish- 
es; Jimmy “Big Features” Orsatti, an old, 
wrinkly guy with ears the size of an ele- 
phant’s, turns his head to bring his big beau- 
ties into view; Willie “the King of the Big 
Screen” DeNunzio promises to knock 20 per- 


- cent off a Trinitron; and the baboon perched 
~ on top of Charlie “Big Baboon on His Head” 


Petrella looks into the camera. (Crew mem- 
bers have been amazed at how well behaved 
the primate is, considering she’s in heat.) 
“That was a busy scene, wasn’t it?” says 
Abrahams, whose comedic strategy is to 
“keep the gags coming fast.” 

The cast—particularly Christina Applegate, 
who does a send-up of Diane Keaton’s Godfa- 
ther Mafia wife—wants to show Coppola da 
propa respect. “I hope [Coppola] has a good 
enough sense of humor to know that it’s not 
personal,” she says somewhat nervously. “I'd 
love to work with him.” 2 
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Small Circle of Friends 


There’s a movie Leonardo DiCaprio doesnt want you to see. 
It began as a project between pals and may end up in court 


n Hollywood, friendships often are 
only as thick as celluloid and running 
times are short. If Titanic star Leonardo 

DiCaprio didn’t know that before, he 

certainly learned it after biting into 
Don's Plum. 

In 1995, DiCaprio agreed to star in a 
short film, Don’s Plum, as a favor for his 
pals R.D. Robb, an as- 
piring director, and Dale 
Wheatley, a fledgling 
screenwriter, and for his 
good friend, Tobey 
Maguire 
Storm), then still a strug- 
sling actor. The plan 
was to make a short wor- 
thy of Sundance, where 
DiCaprio's name would 
attract attention to his 
lesser-known pals. The 
black-and-white film 
centers on four guys at a 
diner who riff on every- 





‘ 


Oh, Boys: thing from sex to obe- 
Onetime pals sity. Production began 
Maguire (top) on Friday, July 28, 1995, 
and Robb fell out 2nd ended three days 
over Don's Plum, ‘ater with 106 minutes 


worth of film. Apart 
from a two-sentence deal memo that Di- 
Caprio signed, there was no paperwork, no 
deals over dollars. It was a project among 
friends—at least that’s what everyone said. 


(The Ice — 


A month before the shoot, codirector 
John Schindler raised the idea of aiming 
for a feature and DiCaprio, says Schindler, 
was worried it would be “lousy.” The De- 
cember after the production wrapped, 
Robb, impressed by the footage he’d seen, 


i Ay a ae lll 


phoned DiCaprio and, ac- 
cording to writer-producer 
David Stutman, got the 
stars permission to shoot 
additional scenes and to try 
turning Plum into a feature 
provided DiCaprio saw it 
first and judged it wouldn't 
embarrass him in the mar- 
ketplace. The crew and 
cast, excluding DiCaprio, 
who was shooting William Shakespeare's 
Romeo ®' Juliet, gathered again in early "96 
for more scenes. The finished 87-minute 
film was screened on June 21. Stutman 
says that DiCaprio told him, “It surprised 
the hell out of me. It was really good.” 


- 
ee 


Fruit of Their Labor: DiCaprio and diner confidante Jenny Lewis Plum the depths. 
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Based on DiCaprio’s deal memo and his 
positive reaction, Plum’s producers began ne- 
gotiating the sale of the film with Miramax. 
The producers wanted $2.5 million, accord- 
ing to Miramax executive Jason Blum, but 
were about to accept just under $1 million 
when an argument between Maguire and 
Wheatley turned the Plum into a prune. 

According to Wheatley, Maguire was an- 
noyed by a blurb announcing the project 
that had run in Daily Variety the day of the 
screening. Maguire went to see Wheatley 
and asked, “What if Leo changes his mind 
and doesn't want it released as a feature?” 
Wheatley says he told Maguire that if Di- 
Caprio was going to ‘stomp on a little art- 
house film,” he wouldn't look good doing so. 
“Tobey went nuts, Wheatley says. “He 
blew it up to be that we were going to pit the 
press against Leo.” (Maguire's representa- 
tives didn't return phone calls.) Maguire told 
DiCaprio about Wheatley’s comments, and 
the two actors unloaded on Robb for turning 
a friendly venture into Hollywood business. 





Within days, Stutman says, the filmmak- 
ers received a letter from DiCaprio and Ma- 
guire’s lawyer informing them that they didn't 
have the actors’ permission to release the film. 
DiCaprio’s manager, Rick Yorn, phoned Mi- 
ramax. Blum tactfully says that Yorn made it 
clear “there would be certain implications” if 
Miramax went ahead with the deal. (Yorn 
had no comment.) Stutman went to see Di- 
Caprio. “Leonardo,” he said, “Don's Plum is 
not going to disappear. Something's going to 
happen. It is not gonna be fun. I don't want 
this to go to court.” 

Now it looks like that’s where Plum is 
headed. At press time, Stutman was hoping 
power lawyer Bert Fields would take his case 
and file suit against the two actors for breach 
of contract. “I understand why Leo’s upset,” 
says Stutman, who adds that he is $100,000 
in debt for the money he borrowed to make 
the film. “But he said what he said, and he 
made the deals he’s made.” 

DiCaprio, who refused to comment about 
these recent developments, has spoken out 
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Dressing the set for restaurant massacre scene, 'Bang' 
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before on the now-rotting Plum. In Novem- 
ber 1996, he told Detour magazine: “I had a 
friend who I did a short film with . . . R.D. 
Robb. It’s scandalous. It was originally a 
short film, and then he tried to make it into a 
feature. And I heard how he was going to pit 
the press against me if I didn’t go along with 
him and do the feature. I just did it as a favor, 
you know?’ And then all of this stuff happens 
and you ask why... ?” 

Still frustrated by the blowup, Robb will 
only go on record saying, “You make a film 
for an audience to see, not for my sake but for 
everyone involved. [Leo and Tobey] are still 
friends in my heart. I hope welll be friends 
again someday.” 

“A lot of what we're facing,” says Stutman, 
who has since learned that Schindler and one 
of the executive producers negotiated with 
Stutman’s creditor to try to wrest control of 
Plum away from him, “is because the film be- 
came more important than friendship, and 
money became more important than the film.” 

MAXIMILLIAN POTTER 


NOVEMBER 14, 1997 


ROB MCEWAN (4) 


The Longest Yard: Inthe 
film's opening sequence, Long (right) an 
Scott Glenn run through flame blasts 
shoot up from pipes laid in the ground. 





F YOU’RE ALL FIRED UP for Firestorm, 
you probably are not the sort who en- 
joys limp, CGI-fancy special effects. 
Little of that here. This combustible twist on 
the natural-disaster flick stars famed football 
player Howie Long as a smokejumper (a 
firefighter who parachutes into otherwise in- 
accessible infernos) who battles blazes that 
have been made to look frighteningly realis- 
tic by cinematographer Dean Semler (Dances 
With Wolves), in his first directing stint, and 
special-effects supervisor Chris Corbould 
(Tomorrow Never Dies). For effects, with 





minor postproduction CGI enhancement, they opted 


for rough and old-fashioned—steel pipes, propane, 
kerosene, and that wonder of wonders, the pilot light. 

Semler showed Corbould photos of forest fires, 
indicating that he didn’t want easy close-ups. “He 
wanted as much as he could get,” Corbould says. 

The crew laid miles of piping on the ground (and 
up many trees), through which gas was pumped to 
fuel thousands of pilot lights. When the valves were 
opened, flames shooting up to 100 feet and spanning 
more than 600 feet gave the visual effect of a massive 
forest getting torched. 

Corbould discovered that realism can have its 
drawbacks, however: “People can worry, but once 
the crew saw that they weren't going to get burned 
alive, they settled down.” Tom Roston 





: For wide shots (above), 
kerosene were released 


THE F/X FILES 


Feel the Burn 


liquid propane and 
through pipes from a distance; on tighter 
shots (below), technicians could sidle up to 
the more wieldy, though less powerful, vapor 
propane-generated flames, which here get 
added height from stilts. 















s: When water is dumped 
from a plane (actually, cranes) in the opening 
scene (above), the camera crew covers up with 
a tarp. Corbould says that the flames were 
“very controlled” and that a shot might last 20 
seconds and then “Whoomp! Everything was 
down in five seconds.” For protection, the crew 
wore flame-resistant Nomex suits (below). 
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The Seniors 


These haby-hoomer faves just turned 60. Are they still at 
the head of the class? The Ulmer Seale gives the grades 


PAWNED IN THE rebellious “60s, 
can these baby-boomer icons still 


hack it with moviegoers half their - 
| frolics with Michelle 
Pfeiffer in Up Close & 


hormone rush that a major star once un- | 


age in the mainstream 90s? The 


leashed in his fans with every close-up has 
dwindled to a trickle. 
Still rugged at 67, both Clint Eastwood 


and Sean Connery are proof that maturing | 


into appropriate roles works better than 
collagen when it comes to staying in touch 
with your core audience. But who could 
ever believe that former male ingenues 
Beatty and Redford would ever turn into 

. seniors? Certainly not Beatty, who for 
his 1994 romance Love Affair deployed an 
aging glamour queens antiwrinkle arsenal: 
low lighting, soft focus, and a camera lens 
seemingly coated with Vaseline. “He was 
protecting himself so excessively that it just 
drew attention to the aging problem,” says 


TALENT 


Based solely on acting ability, how 
talented is this actor? 


Dustin Hoffman OG 


one top L.A. film critic. 


- male acquisitions execu- 


WILLINGNESS TO TRAVEL 


“How cooperative is this actor 
Riprontting| his films to ‘othe U.S. 
and global media? — 


While Redford is still 
a heartthrob to many, his 


Personal made one fe- 


tive think of “watching 
Pfeiffer make out with 
Grandpa.” Respondents 
suspect that the director- 
star's spring release The 
Horse Whisperer, costar- 
ring 37-year-old Kristin 
Scott Thomas, could be 
his swan song as a cred- 
ible romantic lead. 


While Oscar-winning directors Beatty 


and Redford earn respect for their produc- — 
industry buyers and sellers who supply nu- 


ing, directing, and acting skills, they also 
carry reputations for indecisiveness and 


PROFESSIONALISM 


How reliable is this actor to work 
with, both on and off the set? 


dack Nicholson "76 
Robert Redford @O Warren Beatty 6S 
Dustin Hoffman 6G 


WRINKLE FACTOR 


Considering th this actor’ s age and 
overall career, how likely is 
it that his score won'tdrop in the 
next five rah 


Jack Nicholson 69 ‘Robert Redfor 68 
Dustin Hoffman @7 Warren Beatty 62 





BANKABILITY 


To what extent does this actor's 
name alone guarantee a sale up- 
front in today's global marketplace? 


: unpredictability. Beatty loses points for his 
: lack of “time management,” 
: Hollywood producer. (In fact, Beatty’s 
: long-aborning political satire Bulworth will 
: be beat into release by Barry Levinson’s 
: political tale Wag the Dog, starring Dustin 
: Hoffman.) And one British distributor 


reports one 


blames Redford’s “prima donna 
proclivities’ for his withdrawal from a 
commitment to star in Crisis in the Hot 
Zone (leaving the field to Hoffman’s 
rival virus movie, Outbreak). 
Counterculture stars Hoffman and 
Nicholson were never standard-issue 
leading men. But both Oscar-winners 


: have outgrown their surefire box office al- 
: lure—as Hoffman’s recent flop Mad City 
: confirmed. Still, Hoffman towers over his 
: peers in acting talent and range, although 
: one French studio executive suggests that 
: doing “more comedy would have prepared 
: him better for growing older.” Nicholson 
: stays on track through sheer sexual charis- 
: ma. “Jack will survive longer because he is 
: still edgy, sexy, and dangerous, 
: studio executive. 
: and he never ages.” 


” says one 
“He's pure rock ‘n’ roll, 


With the Brad Pitts 
and Tom Cruises now 
claiming their old hor- 
monal turf, Hollywood's 
seniors will eventually 
have to trade their lead- 
ing-man status for juicy 
character parts. Or, like 
Lemmon and Matthau, 
they could retire into the 
age-blind pastures of 
comedy. But could we 
really stand to see these 
onetime studs turn into 
grumpier old men? 

James ULMER 
The Ulmer Scale rakes 
the worldwide bankability of movie talent, 
based on a survey of international film- 


merical grades in their specialties. 


CAREER MANAGEMENT 








cme has this 
actor c osen roles at maximize 
‘his = & potential? 








Jack Nicholson "7 Warren Beatty "74 “at Nicholson 72 Jack Nicholson 80 
Robert Redford "7-2 Dustin Hoffman 4% Warren Beatty 68 Robert Redford '2°7 Dustin Hoffman 6G 
Robert Redford GO Warren Beatty G'7 
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Name of current thriller starring 
Andy Garcia and Michael Keaton: 
Desperate Measures. 

The film's primary setting: a 
hospital. 

Type of medical procedure per- 
formed in Desperate Measures: 
bone-marrow transplant involving 
a convicted killer and a child. 
Number of nonfamily bone-mar- 
row transplants performed on 
children in the United States since 
1987: 2,281. 

Actual chance that a bone-mar- 
row transplant would involve a 
convicted felon: none (too high a 


risk of infectious disease). 

City in which Desperate Measures 
takes place: San Francisco. 
Number of films that have been 
shot there in the last two years: 


Real name of 
Andy Garcia: 
be Andres Arturo 
Garcia-Menendez. 
Number of films Garcia has ap- 
peared in: 21. 
Number of times he has played a 
cop: 6. 
One of Michael Keaton’s desper- 
ate measures: An early job in- 
volved pulling “Mr. Trolley” on Mis- 
ter Rogers’ Neighborhood. 
One of Andy Garcia's: He played a 
waiter in a Gloria Estefan video. 
One of Michael Douglas's: He ap- 
peared in the Billy Ocean video 
“When the Going Gets Tough, the 
Tough Get Going.” KINDRAPEACH 











First Time Unlucky 


verybody remembers their first time, but 
not everyone wants to shout it out. When 
Edward Burns’s The Brothers McMullen 
won the Grand Jury Prize at Sundance in 
1995, it seemed like something out of a fairy 
tale: Burns wrote, directed, and starred in the 
comedy, which he made on weekends while 
working as a production assistant on Entertain- 
ment Tonight, and went from a nobody to a 
Hollywood player virtually overnight. The me- 
dia painted him as a brilliant first-time film- 
maker, and, being no dummy, he played along. 

“T read all these interviews with him and he 
was always saying The Brothers McMullen 
was his first feature, says actress Julie Bowen 
(An American Werewolf in Paris). “Fuck, what 
did I spend three months doing?” she says of 
Brandy, a film she made with Burns while he 








M@™{, t a recent auction benefiting the 
pA \ Williamstown Theatre Festival: a 
iis (5 delightful, moderately star-studded 
but laid-back affair (Joanne Woodward, Paul 
Newman, Francis Ford Coppola, Eric Stoltz, 
and others were there), the final item on the 
block was a “memorable lap around the track 
in a pace car at one of the CART races during 
the 1998 season, with Paul Newman in the dri- 
vers seat. Cool. And as is fitting and proper, 
this item sold—twice—for $10,000. All well 


Hollywoodland 


Wioving On: Burns's early 
film project—“a tough lesson" — 
was not what he had hoped for. 


was trying to establish himself. 
“T don't think there was any 
malice on Eddie's part,” says 
the actress. “People always love 
it when the debut is a big deal.” 

Burns expresses no malice, 
but adds that despite the time it 
took to shoot Brandy, it was 
never intended as a feature. 
Speaking from the editing room 
of his as yet untitled new drama, 
Burns says the first cut came in 
at 65 minutes and was a com- 
plete disaster. The last cut was 
38 minutes and it never worked. 
It's something I thought Holly- 
wood would want to see. | But] 
there were not many honest mo- 
ments. Burns, who says 
Brandy's failure “was a tough 
lesson to learn,” then focused 
on getting indie cred, inspired 
by Metropolitan and El Mariachi. “My inten- 
tion was to make a feature to send to festivals. 
We thought Brothers McMullen would be a 
calling card for everyone.” Everyone, that is, but 
Bowen. Mark SALISBURY 








Stuck in the Middle: Fromleft, Mc- 
Mullens Mike McGlone, Burns, and Jack Mulcahy 


Signs of the Apocalypse 


and good except for the fact that the previous 
item sold—also twice—for $12,000. And that 
was lunch and a personal tour of the Party of 
Five set with Scott Wolf. 

Now you can rationalize this any way you 
want—the fat cats laying out the dough were 


_ buying this item for their teenage daughters, 


driving in a race car with Paul Newman could 
be risky. But the fact remains: Scott Wolf out- 
drew Butch Cassidy. Better spice up that 
recipe for Newman's Own. 
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HOMME Idol Chatter 


Julie Christie 


er Doctor Zhivago director, David Lean, first noticed her for the 


way she swung her purse as she floated down a gritty English — 
street in Billy Liar. An icon of the swinging "60s (she won an Oscar - 


for her role as the amoral model in John Schlesinger’s Darling), 
Julie Christie is still startlingly vulnerable and seductive, at 57, 


in Alan Rudolph’s just-released sexual roundelay Afterglow. Her blue-gray — 


eyes have lost none of their sparkle as she perches on a pub bench 
in Oxford and claims to be “only just learning about acting.” 


In the 60s you became a symbol of a new breed of woman—styl- 
ish, independent, sexually liberated, carefree. How did the im- 
age compare with the real you? 

Whatever it was that people thought I was, it was a com- 
plete cliché. I suppose carefree came from the fact I rather 
despised being a celebrity, in the same way that now, be- 
cause I dont go to any public functions or have anything 
to do with the media, I’m called a recluse. I know I’m not 

a recluse, and maybe I wasn't carefree either. 

You represented then what the Spice Girls believe they 
represent now. 

Definitely. And as mindless, and open 

and innocent and wanting everything 

and taking everything and wanting 

not to conform. 

What's your overriding memory of 
working on Doctor Zhivago? 
I always fancied the cam- ¥ = 
eraman, I remember. 
Something going on s 
there. No, it was the assis- 

tant cameraman. And the cam- 
eraman, for that matter. > 
You once said, “The '70s were a lost time for me.” 

I can’t even remember what the ’70s were. They're ) 
all muddled up with the ‘60s. ‘Sixty-eight, I re- 
member. What were the °70s? 

McCabe & Mrs. Miller, Shampoo, Heaven Can Wait. 


Then it certainly wasn't a lost time at all, it j 


was a very learning and painful time out of 
which I emerged the person I am now, with 

a lot of convictions. I was ina state of strug- 
gle—I was very depressed, trying to find 
out what I really believed in, trying to de- 
fine my own ideology. I certainly wasn't 
brought up as a feminist. 

Didn't you once share a flat with Michael Caine and 
Terence Stamp? 

I was having an affair with Terry and I stayed 
in the flat for a long time, and it was like being 
with two blond gods of London. They were 
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taller than anyone else, they were blonder 

than anyone else, they had such a lot of 

confidence, they just sort of shone. The 

best thing about it was that they had a 

cleaner, and she made the most wonderful 

steak-and-kidney puddings. 

You've dated your share of actors. 

No. Actors are not on my dating list. 

Well, there was Stamp, Warren Beatty... 

That's two. I’ve dated terribly few actors compared to most ac- 

tresses. I’m always amazed why they don't go further afield. 

There's so many professions, crikey! 

Is it true that Beatty wanted you to give up acting? 

I think he might have wanted me to do the work that he thought 

would be good for me. Obviously, Warren wouldn't want me to 

give up work—he likes actresses. 

How do you feel about plastic surgery? 

I think it once again makes such huge gaps between 
the haves and have-nots. And we're going to go very 
much along that path where not only will people be 

separate in their literacy, their opportunity to be 

well or ill, healthy or not healthy, they'll also be 
separated by whether they have the money to 
look a certain way in older age. It’s like a lot of 
consumerism, irresistible and very, very sad. 
So how have you managed to resist? 

I fought against it because it was not 
something I wanted to do, but, I mean, 
my jawline isn’t exactly the same as the 
jawline I was born with. I will try and 
resist the big stuff, I think. But it's 
hard. It’s very hard going to America, 

Ty where people who are older than you 

la | appear to be younger. That is really, re- 


oy 4 ../ \ ally undermining. You know theyre 





»s ,, older than you, and you look like their 
5 ~ mother. What's your advice? 
Imperfection can be lovelier than perfection. 
“ee It’s different when you see it blown up on the 
screen, that’s what I mean. I had all these double 
chins and I thought, Oh, can’t bear that. 
“,. What goes through your mind when you're filming a 
\ love scene? 
\. Depends who with. 
“. Donald Sutherland in Don't Look Now. 
_\\ Terror. I don’t think I was even there, Cer- 
‘1 \ tainly I wasn’t there with this person I had 
4° never met before in my life, virtually, going 
, be \ upside, downside, and every other way. 
How do you think Hollywood perceives you today? 
I don’t think it does perceive me. Maybe as 
an old lady. What I find strange is a kind of 


[s 


eee cay! respect. Where did I earn that respect? I'm 
| ‘ still trying to do things right. Recently I got a 
oe, / BAFTA fellowship award which is the same 


-@ , ‘ ° . . 
a? } DY thing as a lifetime achievement, and I thought, 
..\) How can that be? I'm just beginning. 


he tel 


Mark SALISBURY 
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» For centuries they told us the terror would come from above. 
-. We've been looking the wrong way. 
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‘Alien’ Invades [ A Sigourney Weaver played the part for 

afme the premiere of Alien Resurrection, 
draping herself in sheer, futuristic fabric in an effort to look “cloned.” Meanwhile, other 
guests looked to the past. “Alien freaked everybody out,” Jon Favreau (Swingers) remi- 
nisced. “That movie was like Jaws. It was the beginning of cyberpunk.” Even Weaver, who 
began her space odyssey in 1979, never thought it would become Hollywood's favorite 
F word: franchise. “We didn’t think about it,” Weaver said. “There was no such thing.” 
Claire Danes had her first encounter with the Ripley effect that night. “I've never seen an- 
other Alien movie,” she said. Here’s a viewing tip: Slime’s a bad sign. KINDRA PEACH 


4% 6 . > 5 
0 | i | Vi f (| | | sit “Hi, boys!” Alison East- 
wood exclaimed when she 
reunited with the mostly male cast of Midnight in the Garden of Good and 
Fvilat the premiere on a Warner Bros. back lot. Though the title barely fits 
on a theater marquee, director Clint Eastwood didn’t consider shortening 
it. “It worked for the book,” he said. Love scenes can be touchy when the 
woman's father is hovering, but John 
Cusack said he wasn't nervous about 
his onscreen clinch with Alison. “He 
knew what | was going to do,” Cusack 
said. “Inaway,it’sanhonor.” _ K.P. 


Winona Ryder 
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Clint Eastwood and 
his wife, Dina Ruiz 


N 


John Cusack and his 
sister, Joan 


Driver, and Ben Affleck 


sy 
—" 


( . 5 
H ll ntin Part “It was like being in a fantastic 
Y-chromosome _— sandwich,” 
Minnie Driver said of her role in Good Will Hunting opposite best friends, 
cowriters, and costars Matt Damon and Ben Affleck. The compliments flew 
as fast as the ribbings at the New York premiere. “I'm a genius; it’s a lit- 
tle-known fact,” Affleck said, referring to the film’s mathematical jargon. 
“Don’t believe a word he says,” Liv Tyler teased, throwing her arm around 
Affleck’s shoulder. Damon confessed that he couldn't stomach theorems: 
“! never studied math in college because | hated it so much.” And as for 
being Hollywood's man of the moment? “My mother just saw the film,” 
Damon said. “It's all becoming real now that she likes it.” SEAN M. SMITH 





Kevin. Seeley 
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THE CURIOUSLY STRONG MINTS” 


©1998 Callard&Bowser-Suchard Inc, tt p:/Iwww.altoids.com 


IF YOU ASK ME 


Sig-Hail! 





THE ‘STARSHIP TROOPERS’ BUGS ARE AWFUL CUTE, 


BUT SIGOURNEY WEAVER |S THE BEST ALIEN EVER 


VERY SO OFTEN | LIKE TO NAME AND SALUTE A MOVIE STAR 
who has become the coolest person alive; this status occurs 
when a stars talent, persona, and hair become so truly daz- 
zling that all the rest of us can do is hopelessly and pathetically yearn to 
become either that star or the dirt they walk on. Past coolest people have 


included Jodie Foster, Susan Sarandon, and Michelle Pfeiffer; male 
faux-coolness holding pattern, especially 





stars rarely become coolest people because 
they want it too badly, like Kevin Costner or 
Bruce Willis, or because they've become em- 
barrassed by the magnitude of their own cool- 
ness, like Harrison Ford. Only male stars can 
achieve both ultimate coolness and staggering 
incomes, and that’s when they announce that 
their role models are modest, hometown stars 
like Jimmy Stewart or Spencer Tracy. 
Younger stars always go for De Niro or “the 
chance to work with Brando,” a phrase which 
usually precedes their appearance in clunkers 
like Don Juan DeMarco or The Island of Dr. 
Moreau. Younger female stars hoping to 
leave Baywatch always idolize Meryl Streep, 
and are consequently photographed wear- 
ing glasses and holding books, while old- 
er gals seeking career rejuvenation via, 
romantic comedy develop pas- 
sions for Carole Lombard or 
Rosalind Russell. 

Certain stars, such as Jack 
Nicholson or Sean Connery, 
overdose on both their own cool- 
ness and their tendency to accept 
big bundles for cameos and voice- 
overs; others, like Johnny Depp or 
Leonardo DiCaprio, take on so many 
worthy, quirky roles in independent 


films that they become terminally cool, or 
their private lives become so amazingly loony 


that they become pharmaceutically or tabloid 
cool, like Drew Barrymore or Mickey Rourke. 
Stars like Eddie Murphy can travel from the 
faux coolness of their early hype to the true 
coolness of something like The Nutty Pro- 

fessor; Will Smith is currently in this sort of 
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when he stands next to the epic, hard-earned 


coolness of Tommy Lee Jones. (Kevin Cost- 


ner sometimes seems like Tommy Lee's 
snooty debutante niece.) 

Stars never dare to publicly compare them- 
selves to Hall of Fame coolness; De Niro is 


doable, but what Viper Room, Bukowski- - 


quoting, goatee clone would dare aim for 


Robert Mitchum or Cary Grant? And what 


Prada-addicted, Evian-toting, barrette-im- | 


paired starlet would even murmur Julie 


























Christie or Dietrich? It is now time to ac- 
knowledge someone who is an eternal, some- 
one who is so cool that whenever she appears 
onscreen, parents should hold up their infants, 
hoping for a blessing. An immortal of cool is 
too ultra for Oscars and other mundane, nice- 
person rewards. Cool Immortals deserve plan- 


ets named after them, or photo spreads by 


coolness fetishists like Bruce Weber for the 
boys or Helmut Newton for the ladies. Cool 
Immortals are religious figures, like Jesus with 
flair; let me put it this way: Who could blame 
any human being for leaping joyously off a 
cliff, while proudly crying out “Sigourney!” 
Sigourney Weaver, in Alien Resurrection, 
the fourth Alien movie, confirms her Cool Im- 
mortality. In the last installment, she killed 
herself in order to destroy the alien baby she 
was Carrying, a strategy guaranteed to land her 
a week on Geraldo; now she’s been cloned 
from some scrap of Sigourney DNA, which is 
a much better idea than septuplets. Her blood 
can now eat through metal, and she can sink 
baskets from many yards away, with her back 
turned; only Sigourney can make all of this 
seem completely natural. Sigourney is tall and 
tough and unbelievably sexy, like the love 


_ child of Mitchum and Jane Russell, with some 


Einstein tossed in; ultimately, though, she’s 


- completely original, and that’s what really 


makes a Cool Immortal. I have told my perfect 
daughter, Jennifer, that while Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt, Jean Harlow, and Virginia Woolf were 
all very nice and accomplished women, 
Sigourney is the one whose pinup belongs in 


her locker, and the weird thing is, for the first 


time in our lives, Jennifer has agreed with me. 
Sigourney strides through Alien Resur- 
rection, flicking away pesky bruisers, be- 
friending Winona Ryder—who seems 
like a chatty parrot perched on 
Sigourney's swashbuckling shoul- 
der—and dealing with gallons of 
oozing alien womb-goo. Sigour- 
ney has a darkly Freudian rela- 
tionship with her special effects; 
you get the feeling that if she 
boarded the starship En- 
terprise or any of the Star 
Wars vehicles, she'd just 
laugh at how Barbie every- 
thing is. Sigourney is also spec- 
tacular as a carelessly adulterous 
suburban housewife wearing 
halter tops in The Ice Storm; 
whenever Sigourney shows up in a 
movie, you can be sure that there’s 


BY LIBBY GELMAN-WAXNER 
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going to be some really terrific trouble. 
Somehow it never occurs to the cast of 
Starship Troopers, another recent movie about 
vicious alien creatures, to just call Sigourney 
and have her clean up their enemy's solar sys- 
tem. The villains in Starship are huge, blood- 
thirsty bugs that look like giant, quick-mov- 
ing, razor-sharp versions of the wrought-iron 
butterfly chairs my parents used to keep on 
our patio. These bugs spew pus and suck the 
brains out of human soldiers in order to learn 
everything that’s in their heads; given the cast 
of this movie, those bugs must be famished. 
Almost all of the actors in Starship are breath- 
takingly vapid, in the best possible sense; they 
make the special effects seem like an easily su- 
perior race, and more likely to get stage work. 
Some critics have compared Starship to an 
intergalactic Melrose Place, but most of the 
Melrose actors have far too much depth; the 
casting director of Starship would have turned 
down Lisa Rinna or Alyssa Milano for being 
distractingly moody and complex. The actors 
in Starship are all trailer-trash knockouts; the 
women are not Playboy airbrushed but Pent- 
house sordid; they all have glossy mall hair 
and pert, Cool Whip noses, and seem to have 
collagen in their teeth. The men, especially 
Casper Van Dien, who plays the main space 
cadet, are more cartoon pink than Aaron 
Spelling studly; Casper has the clear blue eyes 
and enormous jaw of Captain America mor- 
phing into a warhead—he’s already a Hasbro 
action figure. All of the troopers fight the bugs 
while wearing lots of hair gel and JCPen- 
ney—polyester-style uniforms; the director of 
Starship Troopers has happily admitted that 
his movie was inspired by the Nazi documen- 
tary Triumph of the Will—it has the look of a 
Dairy Queen designed by Albert Speer. 
Starship Troopers is totally fun, because it’s 
like Dogpatch on Mars; all of the relationship 
tangles are solved by having the romantic ri- 
vals killed by bugs. The bugs actually make 
very effective villains, especially for anyone 
who has ever lived in a New York City apart- 
ment and lifted up a sponge; as my mother 
says, bugs are the new Communists. Paul 
Verhoeven, who directed Starship, has perfect- 
ed a kind of battery-operated, Day-Glo span- 
dex cinema; from the strippers’ Magic Marker 
lipliner in his Showgirls to the three-breasted 
hooker in Total Recall, Paul knows what 
Kmart shoppers fantasize about. Perhaps in 
the ultimate Verhoeven flick, aliens will blow 
up a makeup counter and kidnap President 
Locklear. Starship Troopers is America at its 
Collector's Edition G.I. Joe dopiest, and 
Sigourney is America at its coolest; as a citi- 
zen, I feel very proud, if you ask me. o 
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WRITE - DIRECT 
SHOOT - EDIT 


YOUR OWN SHORT FILMS IN OUR HANDS-ON 
INTENSIVE TOTAL IMMERSION PROGRAMS 
FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH LITTLE OR NO PRIOR 
FILMMAKING EXPERIENCE. WORK WITH 
16MM ARRIFLEX CAMERAS IN SMALL CLASSES 
DESIGNED AND TAUGHT BY AWARD-WINNING 
INSTRUCTORS. TUITION $4000 


SUMMER 1998 FOUR AND SIX WEEK 


HANDS-ON FILMMAKING WORKSHOPS 


IN THE UNITED STATES OVERSEAS 
NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


New York City ©) so} (oma -tale|(elave| 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


Princeton, New Jersey Cambridge, England 


YALE UNIVERSITY BERLIN, GERMANY 


New Haven, Connecticut Humboldt University 


UCLA ROME, ITALY 
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UC BERKELEY PARIS, FRANCE 
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All workshops are solely owned and operated by the New York Film Academy 
"My daughter wants to be a filmmaker. “s. an extraordinary program." 


I can think of no better place for her to study." Dr. Carlo Chiarenza, 
Laura Esquivel, Author & Screenwriter, Like Water for Choc olate Former Director of Fulbright Commission, Rome, Italy 


NEW EIGHT WEEK WORKSHOPS START THE FIRST MONDAY OF EVERY MONTH IN NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY 


100 EAST 17TH STREET NYC 10003 TEL: 212-674-4300 FAX: 212-477-1414 
WEB PAGE: www.nyfa.com E-MAIL: film@nyfa.com 
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The Sundance Quiz 


INDIE EXPOSURE 





THREE FESTIVAL VETERANS TEST YOUR APTITUDE 
FOR A WEEK OF SCREENING AND SHMOOZING 





ICHAEL BARKER, TOM BERNARD, AND MARCIE BLOOM 
are indie-movie pioneers. A solid team since they founded 
Orion Classics in the early ‘80s, they have since founded, 


and are copresidents of, Sony Pictures Classics. Their past successes in- 
clude Howards End, Crumb, Lone Star, Welcome to the Dollhouse, and 


In the Company of Men. Recent and upcoming releases include Ma Vie en rose and David 
Mamet's The Spanish Prisoner. Their years of honing their aesthetic and business antennae 
make the team perfect avatars for those entering the indie game, so we asked them to prepare a 


survival guide to the Sundance Film Festival, which is under way this month in Utah. 


TRUEORFALSE| CAN YOU SURVIVE THE SUNDANCE FESTIVAL? 


Quality theater conditions and film projection are always bare essentials for a 


successful screening. 


Sundance jury-prize winners are guaranteed some degree of success in the 


marketplace. 


Never use your cell phone before, during, or -after a screening. 
Sex, lies, and videotape won the Grand Jury Prize at the Sundance Film Festival. 


| The best films at Sundance are the subject of hot bidding wars and result 
in substantial profits. 


ANSWERS: I.FALSE. We once attended a 
screening in the worst venue ever: a small, 


packed, overheated hotel conference room — 
with folding chairs and a makeshift projection - 
war with some other forces present, we 
- bought the film for a substantial amount of 


booth. Obstructing heads made it impossible 
to see more than a third of the screen at any 


given time. At one point we couldn't hear the — 


dialogue because of a loud argument coming 





from the “projection booth.” The film broke 
down. One of the filmmakers was sitting on 
the floor in tears. 


Here’s the kicker: After a fierce bidding 


money! This is about as successful a screen- 
ing as one could ask for from a film festival. 


Walk to the Egyptian: Sun- 
dance's number-one screening spot 


2, FALSE. Yes, we know Blood Simple, 
Welcome to the Dollhouse, and The 
Brothers McMullen. But what about 
other initially celebrated Sundance 
award winners, such as Spirit of the 
Wind, Dream On!, The Dozens, Hero, 
My Crasy Life, and Lillian? 

3, FALSE, We used to never carry cell 
phones into screenings, on moral princi- 
ple. Circumstances forced us to throw 
our principle out the window. One ex- 
ample: We flew to Sundance early in 
1996 in order to catch the very first 
screening of Nicole Holofcener’s Walk- 
ing and Talking, a movie we had been 
interested in since production began. 
Mother Nature was really taking its toll 
that year, bringing down what seemed 
like tons of snow. Airports were shut 
down; we learned that Walking and 
Talking had been canceled because there was 
no way the print could arrive in time. 

But guess what? At 10 p.m., Walking and 
Talking played at the Egyptian Theatre. A 
clever winged producer arrived with the print. 
The film played to the delight of a surprised 
audience—including the film’s future distrib- 
utors (not, alas, us), who had received notice 
via their cell phones. So where were we? 
Practically next door—having a leisurely din- 
ner. The other company got the film—and we 
now proudly carry our cell phones (with extra 
batteries) to every screening. 

4. FALSE. The single greatest Sundance story 
did not win the Grand Jury Prize. True Love 
did. sex, lies, and videotape won the Audience 


_ Award that year. 


5. FALSE, At Sundance 1997, Gramercy Pic- 
tures bought Going All the Way, Miramax 
Films bought The House of Yes, Sony Pic- 
tures Classics bought Dream With the Fishes, 
and Fox Searchlight bought Star Maps. The 
combined box office gross for these pictures 
did not even reach $2 million. The combined 
acquisition costs for these pictures equaled 
more than three times that amount! 


IF YOU ANSWERED ALL FIVE of the above 
questions correctly, you will arrive at the Sun- 
dance Film Festival with the aura of a sea- 
soned professional. However, if you an- 
swered all five incorrectly, all is not lost. 
While we would advise you to stay clear of 
the state of Utah between January 15 and 25, 
we would also advise you to pack your bags 
for that May bash, the Cannes film festival, 
for which you are fully prepared. a 
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IF YOU LIVE IN ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 
CITIES, YOU COULD WIN A PAIR OF TICKETS 
TO AN ADVANCE SCREENING GIVEN 
EXCLUSIVELY TO PREMIERE READERS. 


DESTINY 


New YORK 
Los ANGELES 
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PEOPLE HAVE A TENDENCY 
To GET UPSET WHEN THEY 
HAVE TO LEAVE HERE. 


INTRODUCING THE NEWLY EXPANDED CAESARS PALACE. 


—— —————= 


C'mon, can you blame them? After all, it’s ey, me _—_fitness center. 18 restaurants. Plus even more 


not easy for someone to walk away from a shopping, shows and entertainment in the newly 


spacious new room with a private whirlpool soa enlarged Forum Shops. Of course, there is a 
im —_ simple solution to this problem. Don't ever leave. 


$ PALA<€ 


LAS VEGAS 


tuo. Three new pools. A luxurious new soa and 


<A€SA 


1-800-634-6661 Ee WWw.caesars.com 
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My Kind of Guy 


IN THE MIDST OF HIS TROUBLES, ROBERT 
DOWNEY, JR., INVESTS ‘TWO GIRLS AND A GUY’ 
WITH BREATHTAKING SEXUAL HONESTY 


L 





| BIZARRE FLASHBACK FROM THE SHOOTING OF MY FILM 
A The Pick-Up Artist had always lingered reproachfully in my 
memory: I was passing by the makeup room one morning and 


noticed Robert Downey, Jr., the movie's star, staring at himself in the 
mirror. His mouth was stretched open wide. Suddenly, he exploded in a 
paroxysm of laughter. Then he turned and saw me watching him. 


“I just discovered something, he said 
with the unalloyed directness of a four-year- 
old. “I have an immense mouth.” 

“No kidding,” I said. 

“Here. Look.” 

It was, indeed, cavernous—worthy of Joe 
E. Brown’s notorious bouche. 

“T never knew I had such a large mouth,” 
Robert added, continuing to flex it and howl. 

What disturbed me about the episode is 
that I had done nothing in The Pick-Up Artist 
with that exuberant oral revelation. I had 
been given a provocative hint, and I had ig- 
nored it. I promised myself that if—when—I 
directed Robert again I would be guilty of no 
such negligence. 

In the intervening years, I would see 
Robert periodically—usually by accident, of- 
ten with a vague agreement to work together 
again “soon. It is possible that soon would 
have been never had it not been for an oddly 
epiphanous moment I experienced while 
watching CNN Headline News late one 
night in 1996 in a condition of near nod-out 
exhaustion. Suddenly, my consciousness 
cleared at the appearance of a frail, clearly 
frightened wraith of a figure, handcuffed and 
dressed in prison garb. It was Robert in cus- 
tody in L.A. . . . drug possession . . . passed 
out on a stranger's bed . . . violating bail. The 
phrases pricked me into alertness. The freest 
of spirits had been cornered, stopped. 

I hope it will not seem too ruthless to con- 


BY JAMES TOBACK 


fess that my first thought was, If he can get 
through this nightmare he will be ready, fi- 
nally, to become the great actor he has never 
quite been, his suffering purging his cuteness, 
the twisted complexity of his fascinating soul 
invigorating his dexterous talent. Not too 
ruthless, because my second thought was, If 
Robert finds his way back to physical health, 


he is going to need a filmmaker to take a risk 
with him, get him insured, announce to the 
world that “He’s back!” And I knew that I 
wanted to be the one to take that shot. 

So while Robert was in rehab, I was 
searching for a role, a theme, and a story wor- 
thy of a reborn entertainer. Duplicity seemed 
a natural subject. Robert had, after all, been 
leading at least a double and perhaps a triple 
life for quite a while. And sexual duplicity 
seemed an ideally specific form of deception 
for such a naturally sexual actor. Money (or 
the lack of it) would also need to be a factor. 
A budget of $1 million seemed realistic, which 
in turn meant shooting in one location and— 
each thought leading to the next—featuring 
just three characters, a modern version of the 
classic romantic triangle: two girls and a guy, 
in a movie observing the Aristotelian unities 
of time, place, and action. (A great pitch to a 
Hollywood executive: “I want to make a film 
faithful to the Aristotelian tragic unities.”) 

The idea jolted me into gear. I sequestered 
myself in a one-room beach cottage in Flori- 
da for four days and wrote Two Girls and a 
Guy. On the Saturday morning that I finished 
(synchronicity, serendipity, fate!), I learned 
that Robert had been released from rehab to 
serve as host of Saturday Night Live. I flew 
up to New York and went straight to the af- 
ter-show party at Maxim's. It was a large and 
noisy crowd. Nestled at a corner table was 





Write Angle: Director Toback (right) wrote Two Girls and a Guy with star Downey (left) in mind. 
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Robert, his head resting on his mother’s 
shoulder, eyes shut. 

“Are you ready?” I asked. 

“Definitely,” he answered, before opening 
his eyes. “Anything you want me to do, I'll 
do. You gave me my first break, and I'll nev- 
er forget that. Now,” he added with a smile, 
“having already agreed, would you like to tell 
me what the movie is about?” 

“Sure,” I said. “Duplicity.” 

“Something you and I know absolutely 
nothing about,” he said. “What's the title?” 

“Two Girls and a Guy.” 

“Who are the girls?” he wanted to know. 

“We'll find them.” 

“When do we start?” 

“As soon as you finish your rehab.” 

“One month. There isn't a script, by any 
chance, is there?” 

“Of course.” I withdrew it from the pro- 
tective cover of the New York Post and hand- 
ed it to him. “You look great, by the way.” 

“T feel great. I’m ready to do my best work 
ever. 

“T know you are. That's why I’m here.” 

“To cash in on my misery and my unbri- 
dled talent?” 

“Tf not I, who? If not now, when?” 
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Robert laughed. “Why the fuck did we - 


wait so long?” 

“Because we're both self-saboteurs. ” 

“Isn't that stupid? You think well always 
be like that?” 

There was a wistful undercurrent to the 
question. As the commotion swirled around 
us, the best I could do was shrug a response: 
“Let’s just take it one film at a time.” 

“Make it great and redeem ourselves,” 
Robert said. “By the way, do you have the 
money for this movie?” 

“Uh-huh.” This was, strictly speaking, 
false. “It’s not in my pocket tonight,” I admit- 
ted. “But it will be in two days.” 


In FAcT, I pipn’r KNow how or even if | 
could lure the money into my pocket in two 
days. But as luck would have it, | got it in one. 
Producer Edward R. Pressman (Reversal of 
Fortune), with whom I had grown up (same 
apartment building in Manhattan, same 
school, neighbors at the beach), agreed not just 
to produce the film but to finance it as well. 
The logistics took quick shape. I hired 
Barry Markowitz, a great young cameraman 
who had shot The Big Bang for me and later 
Sling Blade. The producers found a dazzling 


| Duck, Duck, Goose: In the movie, 
_ two-timing Downey is caught by girlfriends 
_ Natasha Wagner (left) and Heather Graham. 


_ loft in Manhattan’s TriBeCa neighborhood— 
_ the movie’s only location. I still needed the 
_ two actresses, who would have to resonate 
' with clear—even polar—distinctiveness. The 
casting director, 
_ (Christopher's wife), set up two days of read- 
| © ings with 24 actresses at a suite in the Shangri- 
~ la Hotel in Santa Monica, close to Robert's re- 
hab, so that he could be part of it. Heather 


Walken 


Georgianne 


Graham (blond, tall, and passionate) with 
Natasha Gregson Wagner (dark, petite, and 
witty) seemed as close to a perfect mix as I 
could have found if I had searched for a year. 

I suspected that having just three actors, 


_ one week of rehearsal, and eleven days in 


which to shoot actually might endow the film 
with a greater chance of success than a more 
normal schedule—say, 40 days. With no 
changes of location, no new actors every day 
or two forcing adjustments, all energies could 


» be fixed on the scenes at hand. We were, in 


effect, trapped with nothing to do but work. 


| SHOOTING BEGAN IN late January at 79 
_ Leonard Street at 7 a.m. I arrived on the set at 
_ 6:30, a few minutes before Robert. “Do you 


remember,” I asked him, “during The Pick- 
Up Artist you burst into hours of hysterical 
laughter when you discovered what a large 
mouth you have?” 

Immediately, Robert cracked up again. 

“And how you displayed it to everyone on 
the set, including several people who found it 
more than a bit peculiar?” 

Robert continued laughing. 

“Do you know why I’m reminding you of 


- that now?” 


He shook his head. 
“Neither do I.” 
He laughed again. I was not lying. I did 


- not understand the purpose of conjuring up 
_ the big mouth, only that it wasn't just to put 


Robert and myself at ease. 
The movie springs from a simple premise: 
A two-timing lover's girlfriends, previously 


- unaware of each other's existence, arrive in- 
_ dependently at the deceiver’s loft to surprise 


him upon his return from a trip. Once they 
understand the dimensions of his duplicity, 
they plot immediate revenge. 

Shooting in sequence and in real time 
proved an exhilarating glide. But on that first 


_ afternoon the flow began to congest. There is 


a scene in which Robert, singing “You Don't 
Know Me” to himself in the mirror, sees 
Heather pop out from behind a pillar, reveal- 
ing that she has, unknown to him, been wait- 
ing in his loft. The rhythm was off, the actions 
telegraphed, the behavior—after a seamless 


morning of believable moments—forced. 


I took Robert aside. “Listen,” I said. “I : 


love the language in this movie or it wouldn't — 


be on the page. But if you can’t make it feel much as it excited him. I approached Heather 


right in the scene, throw it out. Come up with — 


your own. Anything you try that doesn’t work, __ tle while to try to get this scene right.” 


we'll burn. Anything that does, we'll use.” 


strange and interesting things,” he said. 


I didn’t have long to wait. The next after- _ 


noon, the first psychologically crucial scene in 


the movie was to be shot. Robert, having been — 


“Now and here. I'll call an early lunch. See - 
- stay); and that Natasha, the closed bedroom 


- door excluding her, might respond in any of a 
range of different ways—listen but not in- 


how far you get, then maybe I'll help.” 
This plan seemed to unnerve Robert as 


and Natasha. “We're going to break for a lit- 


“Good,” Heather said, relieved. “I don't 


Robert became atypically serious. “If you — think it lives up to the rest of the movie.” 


really mean that, I'll give you some very © 


“I don’t either,” Natasha said. 

“Great,” I said. “Now we all know two 
things: (a) we're in deep trouble, and (b) no 
one has a solution,” 

The passage Robert produced some twen- 


WHEN | ASKED ROBERT TO IMPROVISE FREELY, HE 
SAID, “IF YOU REALLY MEAN THAT, I‘LL GIVE YOU 


SOME VERY STRANGE AND INTERESTING THINGS.” 
SS SSS SS SSeS 


caught in “a web of lies and deceit,” was to - 
lecture himself in the mirror, to give himself 
“one more chance” to stop destroying what he — 
cares about. I watched him deliver the lines | 
and was a beat away from calling “cut” when . a demolition by the two girls, who, in turn, af- 
I saw his lips begin to quiver and twitch, his . 
eyes to bulge, and his mouth to widen into the _ would need to be leveled by Robert. 
limits of its gaping hugeness—at which point : 
he launched into a wild and grotesque send- . 
up of “You Don’t Know Me,” Voice, eyes, | 
and contortions of facial muscles, as well as - 
the cosmic black hole of his mouth, all coa- | 
lesced into a pure representation of madness. : 
After emitting the final grunts of impacted — 
~ away with that!” she insisted. 


rage and despair, he collapsed, spent. 


Then he disappeared for a few minutes — 


and returned, ready for the next scene. 


“Is that what you had in mind?” he asked. | 


“Not until you put it there,” I said. 
“Cool.” 


THE SHOOT was GOING remarkably well, but 
there was one cloud of dread I seemed power- - 
less to remove: Near the end of the film, | 
Robert and the audience discover that the two - 
girls have been sexually duplicitous too. It was - 
- done. It would prove the most difficult, and, 
_ ultimately, the most satisfying scene to edit. 
My first intention had been to fix the scene — 

| THERE WAS ONLY ONE OTHER exception to 
- the smoothness of the eleven-day journey. 


a scene rich with dramatic possibilities— 
which the script had failed to exploit. 


before rehearsals started; my second, to fix it 
before shooting started; my last, to take a stab 


at it before the day it was to be shot. Unfortu- 
- about the consequences of sexual duplicity, it 


nately, I went zero for three. 


“You know,” Robert said that morning, | 
- the characters would be central. Where it 
- needed to happen became clear in the writing. — 
- What needed to happen, however, could only - 
- become clear after the dynamic among the ac- — 
- tors had been explored on and off the set. 


“the scene were supposed to shoot today 


doesn’t do justice to the rest of the movie at all.” 


“I couldn't agree with you more.” 
“So what do you want me to do?” 
“Write it.” 

“The whole scene?” 

“Sure. Bail me out.” 


“When and where would you propose that 
- tention would be to stop Heather from leav- 


I do this?” he asked. 


ty minutes later was not so much a scene as a 
(perhaps shameless) justification for his char- 
acters duplicitous behavior—which was fine, 
as long as it functioned as merely the setup for 


ter the disclosure of their own duplicity, 


“What do you think?” he asked. 

“t's good. It’s great—” 

Robert waited. 

“—as far as it goes.” I looked for Heather 
and Natasha. “I'll show it to the girls.” 

Reading Robert’s assault, Heather red- 
dened noticeably. “I would never let him get 


“Then don't,’ I said. 

“Well, what do you want me to say?” 
“What you would say,” I responded. 

She calmed, then smiled in anticipation. 


_ Natasha, overhearing, waited. | 
“And you can join in with whatever you ~ 


want as long as’ —I looked at both of them— 
“we establish that you have been duplicitous 
as well.” They seemed equally pleased. 
Twenty takes, much improvisation, and 
200 shooting minutes later the scene was 


Since Two Girls and a Guy was to be a film 


was clear that a sex scene embodying each of 


I did know that Heather’s intention would 


: be to pull Robert into the bedroom, get him to 


come quickly, then vanish; that Robert's in- 


ing, excite her, and induce her to come (and 


trude, open the door and watch but not join 


- in, join in but just with Robert, or Heather, or 


both together. Two girls and a guy. 
Knowing Robert to be a fundamentally 


~ oral personality (back to the Big Mouth), it 


seemed likely that he would use his mouth to 
please. Heather, the daughter of an FBI 
agent, seemed a classic case of rebellion bare- 
ly contained. Natasha's nature appeared less 
distinct, and I couldn't claim that she would 
be best served by any one of her options. She, 
on the other hand, could. And did. 

“T'm going to sit on the stairs by the door,” 
she told me the day the scene was to be shot. 

“And do what?” 

“Not what you want me to do,” she said, 
laughing. 

“What do you think I want you to do?” 

“I know what you want me to do. But | 
feel that I would just listen and wait and go 
through the whole array of painful emotions I 
would be going through: rejection, anger, ex- 


_ citement, despair.” 


“Fine. Then that’s what you should do.” 
What went on inside the bedroom between 


_ Robert and Heather was as close to mutually 
_ spontaneous erotic discovery as anything two 
- actors have performed onscreen. Only Barry 
_ Markowitz and I were present during the 


hour, at the end of which both Robert and 


- Heather broke into a joint laughter of relief 


and release as if to say: “That was fun!” 
Of course, the MPAA’s rating board— 


_ that pretender to the throne of Guardian of 
_ the American Parent—would have to be ap- 
_ peased. Since the NC-17 is a bogus rating— 


preventing a movie from being widely adver- 
tised or exhibited—I would be, and have 
been, forced to trim the sex scene in order to 


- procure an R. In response to an appeal, the 
_ head of the board said that the film's sex scene 
_ was “unprecedented in the history of movies.” 
~ Much as I would like to plead guilty to such 
_ acharge, I’m afraid that if it is indeed true, it 


is more the result of the historical dread of real 
sex in American film than of anything explicit 
in Two Girls and a Guy. 


ROBERT’S RECENT RELAPSE into alcohol and 


_ drugs after Two Girls and a Guy is a reminder 
_ of the relentlessly sneaky power of addiction. 


Jail will surely devastate him; if it also bullies 
him into sobriety, I hope it is not at the cost 
of suffocating that exuberant spirit that has 


- made him such a marvelous artist and man. # 


- James Toback is the Oscar-nominated screen- 


writer of Bugsy and the writer-director of Fin- 


_ gers, Exposed, and other films. 
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INSTEAD OF MEMORIALS TO AIDS AND THE DEVAS- | 


The Wrong List 


- let alone cure diseases. Still, a lot of the origi- 


TATION IT HAS WROUGHT IN HOLLYWOOD, LET’S 


FOCUS ON 





past year's obituaries, in search of the dismal 
four-letter word. Back in 1991, when we were 
first preparing a list of people in the filmed- 
entertainment industry who had died of the 
disease, we were sometimes forced to read be- 
tween the lines: “pneumonia, “a long illness,” 
“contributions may be made to Project Angel 
Food.” But even barring all the unprovable 
cases, we had no shortage of deaths to report. 
The original list (which was published in Feb- 
ruary 1992 to accompany my article “Day of 
the Locust’) covered the first years of the epi- 
demic and ran through eight pages. Recently, 
thanks to treatment advances, and perhaps the 
depletion of the first waves of gay men, the an- 
nual lists have been getting shorter. Still, there 
has always been someone—a high school 
friend, a producer I'd interviewed just a few 
months earlier—whose name popped out and, 
by a kind of proxy, made the loss that was la- 
tent in all the other names real. 

But this year, none. Indeed, this year, the 
overall list seemed small enough to beg a dif- 
ferent kind of response. To be sure, people 
continue stubbornly to die. And what was al- 
ways true (and surprising) Is still true (and 
surprising): that these gay men whose lives 
have been redacted into a few agate para- 
graphs played such a central role, for better or 
worse, in the creation of mainstream American 
culture. Would we ever have known this if 
AIDS hadn’t pulled back the curtain? A sam- 
pling of this past year’s deaths turns up a pro- 


BY JESSE GREEN 
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ISSUES THE VIRUS HAS LEFT EXPOSED 


OU KNOW A DISEASE HAS DUG IN FOR THE LONG HAUL 
when its ghoulish rituals become routine. With AIDS, there 
are the T-cell phone trees, the memorial cum cocktail parties, 


ducer of Beetlejuice, an agent who represented | 
Alec Baldwin, a TV executive who oversaw | 
production of Home Improvement, a publicist 
' drama The Men. And the human struggle 
- against despair (and bureaucracy) can make a 
- picture like Lorenzo's Oil into a thriller. But 
for the most part—except to doctors—dis- 
_ eases make dull antagonists. They are neither 


for Melrose Place—to name just a few. 
After years of looking at credits like these, 
you begin to feel the disease itself recede, as 


- (dare I say it?) a larger issue comes forward. 


Of course we are morally bound to remember 
how a plague cut down so many young men 
in such a short time (and may yet cut down 


many more—men and women). But just re- 


membering the dead seems, this year espe- 
cially, insufficient and beside the point. So 
do the ribbons, the quilts, 

the protests, which 
in any event 





were more successful than anyone ever 
dreamed they could be. What emerges as 
Hollywood's pink elephant is not how well 
the studios did or did not treat the dying in 
their midst (for the most part, they were 
kinder than the rest of corporate America) but 
how well they treated the truth of the living. 
Well, movies don’t solve social problems, 


nal AIDS activism against Hollywood ap- 
peared to address the absence of product: 
Why wasn’t an industry that had been deci- 


_ mated by the disease telling stories about it? 
_ Where were the groundbreaking pictures that 


would do for AIDS what Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment did for anti-Semitism, what Guess 
Who's Coming to Dinner did for racism? 

Of course those weren't very good movies. 


(The only lasting thing in Guess Who's Com- 


the seaside ash-scatterings, the divvying up of the sweaters. Every No- _ ing to Dinner has nothing to do with race: it's 


_ Hepburn’s love of Tracy, preserved in every 
vember, here at Premiere, while elsewhere turkeys are being trussed, 
- numbingly didactic in Hollywood, disease 


several of us get busy with our own ghoulish ritual: a look through the helen cut sciaetbinae wae: Bovine dbaeredle 


frame.) And if isms bring out something 


ability can be interesting if they give an actor 
juicy obstacles to work with: Marlon Brando is 
riveting in the otherwise tendentious paralysis 


clever nor evil, and rarely wear sequins. Think 


_ of Love Story and be cured forever of the de- 


sire to see AIDS in CinemaScope. 
Which the activists found out, to their 


~ chagrin, when movies about AIDS finally did 


start appearing. Philadel- 
phia—still the 


only ma- 
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jor-studio picture devoted to the subject— 
played right into Hollywood’s worst maudlin 
tendencies: young people dying beautifully to 
the accompaniment of elegiac strings. Watch- 
ing HBO’s recent In the Gloaming, I thought 
I'd get arteriosclerosis before Robert Sean 
Leonard succumbed to AIDS. Other movies, 
in their desire to avoid (or make palatable) the 
obvious, contorted themselves into unrecog- 
nizable messes: Love! Valour! Compassion! 
all but imploded within five minutes on- 
screen, The intersection of group tragedy and 
individual destiny seemed to stymie filmmak- 
ers’ imaginations. Only Craig Lucas, in his 
screenplay for Longtime Companion, was able 
to dramatize the devastation effectively —and 
this merely by having the cast decrease in 
size, without comment, every fifteen minutes 
or so. (His director, Norman René, appeared 
on our memorial list last year.) 

But even in the one or two movies that felt 
real in their balance of disease and diseased, it 
was like looking through the wrong end of the 
telescope. The whole project of AIDS movies 
was misbegotten. I began to understand how 
this was so when friends started carping that 
the lovers in Philadelphia never really kissed — 
a complaint that was irrelevant aesthetically 
but ethically insightful. AIDS wasn't the sub- 
ject that needed exposure in films and televi- 
sion; gayness was. As such, the salient com- 
parisons weren't to antiracist tracts like Guess 
Who's Coming to Dinner but to the movies— 
the many movies—that came much later and 
told multiple truths about black people. What 
the beleaguered ranks of Hollywood activists 
forgot (and how could they not forget it?) was 
that gayness isn’t, mustn't be, AIDS. 

Not to gainsay the activism; activists are 
the ones who first understood the sad link be- 
tween AIDS and homophobia, What I do 
gainsay is the stunning lack of good films 
about the real lives of gay men and women, 
diseased or not. It may seem churlish, in a 
year that has seen the release of so many gay- 
themed projects, to point out that most of 
them are anemic or worse. And it may be 
naive to ask how it happens that Ellen, a sit- 
com aired on a network owned by a film stu- 
dio, manages to broadcast, week after week, 
groundbreaking stories about gay life that are 
more real—and more entertaining—than 
anything a movie has ever said on the subject. 
But after six years of studying how dead gay 
people spent their lives diverting, alarming, 
creating America, I think we've been publish- 
ing the wrong damn list. We should publish 
instead a list of everyone who's left—all those 
gay men and women who wont be dying 
soon—and let America deal with that. 


Contributing writer Jesse Green is working on 
The Velveteen Father, a memoir. 


The 
Graduate Film 


Program 


The School of Communication at the University of Miami offers two 
graduate degrees: a Master of Fine Arts with an emphasis in 
Production or Screenwriting and a Master of Arts. 


Resourced with the finest faculty and equipment, these scholarly 
programs offer: 
° a 42 credit M.F.A. curriculum including six credits of project 


work; 

a 30 credit M.A. curriculum, including six credits of thesis 
work; 

film and processing for M.F.A. Production students; 

a small highly-motivated student population with an emphasis 
on student-faculty interaction; 

access to Florida's motion picture industry - the third 

largest film producing area in the nation. 


For an application, write to: 
University of Miami 

School of Communication 
Graduate Admission 

P.O, Box 248127 

Coral Gables, Florida 33124 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Applications for the fall semester must 
be received by March 1st. 
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| A nnouncing three new highly selective M.E.A. programs in: 


° M.F.A. INSCREENWRITING °® M.FA. IN FILM PRODUCTION 
* M.F.A. IN TELEVISION PRODUCTION 














The beautiful Westchester campus is in close proximity to the entertainment industry. 
Admission is limited. Programs combine courses in film and television theory with 
professional training in filmmaking and screenwriting under the guidance of working 
professionals. Many internships available. 








Many alumni are successful writers, directors, editors, cinematographers, and producers 
in the film and television industry. In 1995-97 LMU grads were nominated for twenty 
eight Emmys. Six won! 








During 1990-96, LMU students won the Student Academy Award for Best Dramatic 
Film, the College Television Award for Best Comedy, the Student Academy Award for 
Best Documentary, the Directors Guild of America Student Award, the Nate Monaster 
Screenwriter Award, the Producers Guild Best Film Award, and other international film 
awards. Films at Sundance in 1996 and 1997. 













For application call: 
The Graduate Division (310) 338-7547 

Or for more information on fall fulltime admission call or write to: 

Graduate Director, Communication Arts Department 

7900 Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90045-8230 
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PRESENTS THE MOVIE 


FROM THE BESTSELLING AUTHOR 
OF ‘JURASSIC PARK’ AND ‘THE LOST WORLD’ 
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TERROR CAN FILL ANY SPACE. 
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YOU ARE NOT ALONE OUT THERE... 





“Two Thumbs Way Up On Taste...” 


Roasted & Salted Gazette 
“The Most Delicious Thriller of the Year!” 
The Smokehouse® Herald 


“ America’s Favorite Snack Almonds” 


Blue Diamond Tintes 


|sroy a= var (ela (e)aty oy-(el <arem-sat-(el.@ 
pick up a can a week 
of Smokehouse® Almonds! 





COMING TO STORES AND THEATERS NEAR YOU ON FEBRUARY 13, 1998! 


Blue Diamond® Growers© 1997. ©1997 Warner Bros. All Rights Reserved. 
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THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS ARE BACK IN THE OSCAR RACE 


T LEAST THE STUDIOS WERE TRYING THIS YEAR. AFTER 
mg having been virtually shut out at the Academy Awards last 


G8 BEM March, when Miramax’s The English Patient swept nearly 
everything in sight, the major companies tried to make a number of 


high-minded, big-themed epics for the current Oscar race. They really © 


did. Unfortunately, the major auteurs who made them—Martin Scorsese, 


Clint Eastwood, Kevin Costner, Jean-Jacques 
Annaud, Constantin Costa~-Gavras—deliv- 
ered a faintly disappointing mixed bag of 
films. The result is a wide-open race with no 
single picture poised to dominate all the ma- 
jor categories, making for a competition that 
should be lively and unusually hard to call. 


Best Picture: Whether studio pictures 
or independents, the leading dozen or so con- 
tenders for the five Best Picture nominations 
were, with one enormous exception, relative- 
ly modest productions. That exception, of 


BY TODD MCCARTHY 


course, is Titanic, which in addition to being 
the most expensive movie ever made is also, 
unlike most megabudget blockbusters, very 
much the vision of a single individual, its 
writer-director, James Cameron. In recent 
years, monster-budgeted entertainments have 
generally been shunned by Academy voters 
(unlike the period up to the mid-’70s, when 
even such leaden behemoths as Doctor Dolit- 


_ tle, Nicholas and Alexandra, and The Tower- 
_ ing Inferno could be nominated). Titanic, 


with its involving story and flawless crafts- 


_ manship, should easily surmount the recent 
- voter bias against superproductions. In fact, 


Titanic could earn more Oscar nominations 
than any other motion picture this year. 


Oscar Hunting: Don't 
count out the independents. 


The major studios’ other 
virtual lock, despite its mid- 
dling box office career, is 
Curtis Hanson's film noir 
L.A. Confidential, which was 
arguably the best-reviewed 
picture of the year. Despite its 
mixed critical reception, 
Steven Spielberg’s Amistad 
has a good shot with liberal 
Academy voters, based on its 
historical and _ sociological 
weight. Also in the running, 
conceivably, are The Boxer, 
as Irish director Jim Sheri- 
dan’s work always rates well 
with the Academy; James L. 
Brooks's edgy comedy As 
Good As It Gets, if its crowd- 
pleasing aspects are remem- 
bered more than its erratic 
tone; and Mike Newell's 
gangster drama Donnie Bras- 
co, which is getting a strong 
push, and is the only release 
from the first eight months of 
the year to rate a mention. 

The indies’ strongest shot 
comes from Good Will Hunt- 
ing, the most mainstream ef- 
fort by far from longtime 
fringe favorite Gus Van Sant. The rising star 
of lead actor—cowriter Matt Damon will carry 
the film a long distance, and an enormous ef- 
fort is under way by tireless Oscar promoter 
Miramax to make this the picture of the year. 
The other critics darling, Boogie Nights, may 
well be too raunchy for the genteel, older ma- 
jority of Academy members (though some of 
its cast members do stand a chance), and the 


_ same can be said for Woody Allen’s lacerating 


and profane Deconstructing Harry. 

But more than a handful of other well- 
received, specialized films have a credible 
shot, including the Cannes film festival's liter- 
ary hits The Ice Storm and The Sweet Here- 
after, the costume romance The Wings of the 
Dove, Robert Duvall’s evangelical quest The 
Apostle and the black melodrama Eve's Bayou. 
But the real dark horse this year is The Full 
Monty. As Sling Blade proved, the Academy 
loves an underdog. And, crucially, virtually no 
one actually dislikes this disarming sleeper. 
Best Director: The nominees in this 
category almost always overlap with the 
strongest picture nominees, meaning that 
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Best Picture 
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TITANIC, PRESENCE: 
‘ Prior nominees DiCaprio 
| andWinsletcouldride to 

theOscerson 7) 
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A sneak peek at who has 
a chance at an Oscar run 


tanics: 





SURE SHOTS: James Cameron, 
Curtis Hanson, Gus Van Sant 


GOOD BETS: Atom Egoyan, 
Steven Spielberg 


LONG SHOTS: Woody Allen, 


SURE SHOTS: Good Will Hunting, L.A. Confidential, Titanic 
GOOD BETS: Amistad, The Full Monty 


LONG SHOTS: The Apostle, As Good As It Gets, The Boxer, Donnie Brasco, Eve’s Bayou, The Ice 
Storm, The Sweet Hereafter, The Wings of the Dove 


Paul Thomas Anderson, 

James L. Brooks, Peter Cattaneo, 
Ang Lee, Kasi Lemmons, Mike 
Newell, Jim Sheridan, Iain Softley 


meaNicholson in As 
Good As It Gets. 


= 








Best yaXG) KO) t 


SURE SHOTS: Matt Damon, 
Robert Duvall, Jack Nicholson 


GOOD BETS: Peter Fonda, 
Dustin Hoffman, Djimon Houn- 
sou; Kevin Kline, Al Pacino 


LONG SHOTS: Robert Carlyle, 
Billy Connolly, Daniel Day-Lewis, 
Leonardo DiCaprio, 

Ralph Fiennes, Ian Holm, 

Samuel L. Jackson 





Cameron, Van Sant, and Hanson look like 
virtual locks. (There has been some grum- 
bling in the Academy ranks about rewarding 
Cameron for his profligate ways.) However, 
the directors habitually reach further afield 
for their choices than any Academy branch 
other than writers, so one or two idiosyn- 
cratic, or somewhat arty, surprises are the 
norm here. This year, British first-timer Peter 
Cattaneo for The Full Monty seems unlikely 
even if the picture itself slips in. Prior mem- 
bership in the nominees’ club always helps: 
On the alternative list are former winners 
Spielberg, Allen, and Brooks, plus Ang Lee 
for The Ice Storm, Sheridan for The Boxer, 
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SURE SHOTS: Helena Bonham 
Carter, Judi Dench, Helen Hunt 


GOOD BETS: Julie Christie, 
Kate Winslet 


LONG SHOTS: Joan Allen, 
Cate Blanchett, Jodie Foster, 
Jennifer Jason Leigh, 

Emma Thompson, Emily Watson 
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Best Actress 


Morgan Freeman, Woody 


Maguire, Tom Selleck, 


and Newell for Donnie Brasco. Although far 
less likely, first-time nominees could 
nonetheless include critics’ pets Atom Egoy- 
an for The Sweet Hereafter, lain Softley for 
The Wings of the Dove, Kasi Lemmons for 
Eve’s Bayou, and Paul Thomas Anderson for 
Boogie Nights. 


Best Actor: This category is loaded with 
at least a dozen plausible candidates. For 
once, in a field recently heavily weighted with 
Brits, most of the leading contenders are 
American: young actors Matt Damon (for 
Good Will Hunting, but certainly helped by 


his star turn in The Rainmaker) and Leonardo 





Best Supporting Actor 


SURE SHOTS: Rupert Everett, 
Burt Reynolds, Robin Williams 


GOOD BETS: Russell Crowe, 
Anthony Hopkins, Guy Pearce 


LONG SHOTS: Brian Cox, 
Danny DeVito, Robert Forster, 


Harrelson, Greg Kinnear, Tobey 


Kevin Spacey, Elijah Wood 


Cusack in 
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Best Supporting PANG ott 


SURE SHOTS: Gloria Stuart, 
Minnie Driver, Joan Cusack 


GOOD BETS: Kim Basinger, 
Sigourney Weaver 


LONG SHOTS: Phyllida 
Law, Julianne Moore, 

Debbi Morgan, Sarah Polley, 
Christina Ricci 


DiCaprio (Titanic), actor-director Robert Du- 
vall (The Apostle), Peter Fonda, who made a 
serious comeback in Ulee’s Gold, Jack Nichol- 
son (reunited with Terms of Endearment di- 
rector James L. Brooks in As Good As It 
Gets), the versatile Kevin Kline (for In é& Out 
rather than The Ice Storm), Dustin Hoffman 
(Wag the Dog—his dead-on Robert Evans 
impersonation is an inside joke that will play 
well to the Academy), Samuel L. Jackson 
(Eve's Bayou or Jackie Brown) and Al Pacino 
(back in form in Donnie Brasco). African Diji- 
mon Hounsou’s dramatic debut in Amistad is 
certain to stir Oscar voters. Still, don’t rule out 


Robert Carlyle (The Full Monty), Daniel 
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TITANIC, WITH ITS INVOLVING STORY AND FLAW- 
LESS CRAFTSMANSHIP, SHOULD SURMOUNT RE- 


CENT VOTER BIAS AGAINST SUPERPRODUCTIONS. 
_ a 


Day-Lewis (The Boxer), Ralph Fiennes (Os- 
car % Lucinda), lan Holm (The Sweet Here- 
after), or Scottish comedian Billy Connolly 
(Mrs. Brown). 


Best Actress: After a hot race last year, 
the ranks for contenders in this category have 
slimmed considerably, though the Anglo 
women have come on strong. At this juncture, 
the Queen Victoria of Dame Judi Dench in 
Mrs. Brown stands a good head taller than 
anyone else, followed by Helena Bonham 
Carter's career-best thus far in The Wings of 
the Dove, the rediscovered Julie Christie in 
Afterglow, Kate Winslet’s headstrong debu- 
tante in Titanic, Emily Watson as a working- 
class Irish mother in The Boxer, and vibrant 


Aussie newcomer Cate Blanchett in Oscar & | 


Lucinda. Long-suffering moms Helen Hunt 
in As Good As It Gets and Joan Allen in The 


Ice Storm may be the only serious Yank con- - 


tenders. The strong reputations of Jennifer Ja- 


son Leigh (Washington Square), Jodie Foster : 
. jevo grabbed people's attention. And the ac- 


(Contact), Jessica Lange (A Thousand Acres), 
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and Emma Thompson (The Winter Guest) 


also put them in the position of long shots. 


Best Supporting Actor: An abun- 
dance of riches here, especially of veterans 
who excelled in career-resurgent roles. Both 


' Robin Williams (Good Will Hunting) and 


Burt Reynolds (whose Boogie Nights perfor- 
mance reminded everyone why he became a 
star in the first place) could be recognized for 
their most serious work in years. Equally vi- 
able, and even more politically au courant, are 


— Rupert Everett (My Best Friend's Wedding), 


Greg Kinnear as another gay character in As 
Good As It Gets, and the ever-impressive An- 
thony Hopkins and Morgan Freeman (Amis- 
tad). The sterling ensembles in L.A. Confi- 
dential (including Russell Crowe, Guy 


Pearce, and Kevin Spacey) and The Ice Storm | 


(Tobey Maguire, Elijah Wood) are hard to 
ignore, as is Brian Cox's forward-looking 
IRA leader in The Boxer. Woody Harrelson’s 
gung-ho correspondent in Welcome to Sara- 


tors’ branch may well want to acknowledge 
the pure fun had by Tom Selleck in In & Out 
and Danny DeVito in The Rainmaker, or the 
comeback bid of Robert Forster in Jackie 
Brown. This may prove to be the most inter- 
esting category to watch, with some of the 
most entertaining personalities involved. 


Best Supporting Actress: Hard- 
ly less intriguing than the male category, this 
race also offers a colorful mix: the gloriously 
rediscovered 87-year-old Gloria Stuart (Ti- 
tanic, previously seen in The Invisible Man); 
the how-do-you-choose Ice Storm women 
Sigourney Weaver and Christina Ricci; Kim 
Basinger, who added depth to her leading- 
lady persona in L.A. Confidential; Joan Cu- 
sack, who milked a load of laughs in In & 
Out; the always admirable Julianne Moore 
(Boogie Nights); Emma Thompson’s veteran- 
actress mom, Phyllida Law (The Winter 
Guest), and dazzling turns from four relative 
newcomers, Minnie Driver (Good Will 
Hunting), Debbi Morgan (Eve's Bayou), Bai 
Ling (Red Corner), and Sarah Polley (The 


Sweet Hereafter). g 


Variety chief film critic Todd McCarthy wrote 
Howard Hawks: The Grey Fox of Holly- 
wood, published by Grove Press. 
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In the 
wake of her 
front-page 

breakup 
and her 
anointment as 
the Next 
Big Thing, 


OWYNETH 
PALTROW 


takes the 
hype in stride 
and savors, 
for the 
very first time, 
life on 


her own 








out a melody—Vivaldi, no less. “Oh, it’s so 
Emma,” teases Mexican director Alfonso 
Cuaron, looking rumpled and baby-faced as 
he calls for her to come join the rehearsal. She 
skids across the floor, flinging her arms out, as 
if riding a skateboard. 

Paltrow plays Estella, a woman systemati- 
cally raised to destroy men, in this updated, 
rock ‘n’ roll version of the Dickens classic. It's 
a tricky high-wire act because the actress must 
display emotions that run the gamut from 
chilly to distant, yet maintain the illusion of a 
fearful, beating heart underneath. The role of 
the insecure, adoring Pip has been transmuted 
into Finn, played by Ethan Hawke, as a strug- 


gling New York artist who creates with the | 


determined passion of the Italian painter 
Francesco Clemente (who supplied the art- 
work) and thinks elegant thoughts by David 
Mamet (who wrote the voice-over narration). 

As they block out the action for a party 
scene, shot at a building in downtown New 
York doubling for an art museum, Hawke 
pounds Cuaron with questions, nervously 
pulling the hood of his gray sweatshirt up 
over his head, then pushing it down. Paltrow 
waits, occasionally spacing out, unti] Cuaron 
beckons. “Si,” she says, returning to Earth; 
she cuddles her director's cheeks between her 
hands, then turns and executes her lines per- 
fectly, throwing in some of Estella’s snooty 
charm for good measure. 

Six tedious hours later, at 2:30 a.m., the 
production is finally ready to put the elaborate- 
ly choreographed shot on film. An opera singer 
begins to sing and traverse the hall, weaving 
her way among the crowd of a hundred extras, 
her voice lending a grave, haunting tone to the 
extravagant ball. All the players are bedecked 
in evening finery of black or green. Green, 
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m destroyed,” Gwyneth Paltrow says with a sigh, flopping 
like an elegant rag doll onto a slightly-too-short piano stool. 
Her legs, encased in leather (one of about fifteen pairs of 
black leather pants she owns), are splayed out in front of her. 
A pack of cigarettes is on the verge of falling out of the pock- 
et of her blue shirt. Paltrow was partying late last night at a 
féte honoring Giorgio Armani, where the Fugees and Eric 
Clapton sang and Fergie danced. It’s now early evening of a 
night shoot on Great Expectations, and the actress has already 
kissed and hugged a variety of cast and crew members, toss- 
ing out fake punches to the midriff. She has rattled off to the 
camera operator, Rodrigo Garcia, son of the novelist Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, a long and elaborate story in Spanish, a lan- 
guage she picked up in Spain as a high school exchange stu- 
dent. Now she hunches 


over the harpsichord and plucks 


Cuaron says, is the only color he understands, 
and so almost every item in Paltrow's screen 
wardrobe is an ode to verdancy—olive, moss, 
forest, chartreuse, emerald. Tonight she is 
swathed in a cut panne-velvet dress that 
plunges in the back, just skimming the curves 
of her buttocks. Her golden blond tresses have 
been rolled into what looks like three sausages 
and pinned at the back. 

The camera follows Finn as he enters and 
spots Estella’s fiancé, played by Hank Azaria. 
As they exchange acid-dipped pleasantries, 
the object of their affection glides up, looking 


_ frosty yet bemused. Paltrow herself looks no 
_ less bemused when, after the scene breaks, 


she adopts the opera singer's grave mien and 
glides amid the chaos of grips and extras, 
opening her mouth and 
pretending to sing, 

“She's the It Girl,” 
Hawke says, watching her 
with ironic, begrudging 
awe, 


IN AN AGE of pop-up movie 
stars, few have popped up 
as quickly as Gwyneth Pal- 
trow. At the point at which 
she was universally dubbed 
the new It Girl, about eigh- 
teen months ago, she had 
starred in literally one 
movie (Emma) and dated 
one very, very famous man 
(Brad Pitt) whom she met 
when she played his long- 
suffering wife in Seven. They were a pair of 
fair-haired media angels, floating in celebrity 
heaven. Paltrow smiled graciously and 
waved, looking both frail and ravishing in a 


a 





Teen Angel: Paltrow's senior-class 
photo from the Spence School, 1990 


champagne slip dress as she trailed Pitt up the 
red carpet at the Academy Awards in 1996. 
The well-bred daughter of TV producer 
Bruce Paltrow and actress Blythe Danner, she 
seemed to lend a patina of class to the boy 
from Missouri. 

Paltrow and Pitt broke up last June, but 
instead of slipping into oblivion, Paltrow has 
become, if anything, more popular, appear- 
ing on magazine covers, flitting from one 
soigné event to another, trailed by a horde of 
paparazzi and whiffs of gossip. Hollywood 
has plied her with scripts; Miramax has prac- 
tically adopted her as the company mascot. 
At this millisecond in time, she’s the actress 
deemed most likely to inherit the Audrey 
Hepburn mantle and bring a kind of ele- 
gance back to the movies. Her screen pres- 
ence suggests a sublime combination of 
naughty and nice. “There's something very 
seductive about her, but it’s dangerous se- 
ductiveness, says director Steve Kloves, 
who cast her in her first substantial role in 
1993's Flesh and Bone. “There’s a wicked- 
ness to her, and it’s all in her eyes and the 
way she uses her mouth.” 

When Paltrow strolls into the Grange 
Hall, a softly lit, free-range kind of restaurant 
in Greenwich Village, she seems to emerge 
from the netherworld of the terminally hip. 
She looks even skinnier than she did while 
shooting Great Expectations a year ago. She 
walks with a slightly awkward but endearing 
gait, like a new foal trying out her legs. The 
famous golden tresses have been lopped off 
and are now pinned back in baby-doll bar- 
rettes, in the kind of geeky hairstyle only the 
truly beautiful can pull off. For the past few 
months, Paltrow has been seriously revamp- 
ing her life. She’s given up red meat. She's 
given up smoking. She's 
given up Brad Pitt—a point 
she doesn’t address, but 
which hangs emphatically 
in the air. 

It’s her birthday in six 
days. “I can’t believe I’m 
turning 25,” she says. 
“We're thinking about hav- 
ing a little party. I don't feel 
like it. It’s so depressing.” 
She sighs. “This birthday is 
bumming me out, because 
you ve got to be 25 to rent a 
car. And implicit in that is 
that when you're 24 and 
below, you can be a kid and 
you can be erratic. You're 
not really responsible yet. 
But at 25 you'd better be,” 

This from a young woman who not too 
long ago—shortly after she turned 24, in 
fact—thought herself responsible enough to 
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Who's That Girl?: (Clockwise from above) Pal- 
trow with her parents and brother, Jake; facing 
paparazzi with then fiancé Brad Pitt at the Man- 
hattan premiere for The Devil's Own, March 1997; 
on the town with onetime roomie Winona Ryder 


be planning marriage. Still, it’s hard to find 
fault with her or anything she says in her 
half-earnest, half-ironic way. Everything 
about her is beguiling, from the attention she 
showers on the waiter to her nonchalant con- 
fidence. “I don’t think her feet touch the 
ground,” Cuarén jokes. “Maybe she floats.” 

Paltrow is in a reflective mood, in part be- 
cause she has just returned from a three-day 
solo survival course on a desert island off the 
coast of Belize, where she slept under a tarp 
and dined on coconuts. When she volun- 
teered for this adventure (as part of her stint 
guest-editing an issue of Marie Claire), her 
friends couldn’t believe it. “I like nice cheese 
and nice towels—I like things to be nice, ’ she 
admits. “I really surprised myself. I just sur- 
rendered to the whole experience.” She swam 
next to a shark. She tried to catch fish but her 
hands were too cut up to hold the line. Her 
mind drifted, as she reflected on “how do you 
become the best version of yourself and the 
mistakes that you made,” she says. “I wept.” 

She found herself thinking about the 
summer she spent shooting Jefferson in Paris 
in the City of Light, the last time she felt her 
life was in such flux. It was the summer after 
her performance in Flesh and Bone caught 
Hollywood's attention. It was the summer 
before she started dating Pitt and later, in in- 
terview after interview, announced her new- 
found domestic itch. 

She struggled that summer with her 
boyfriend, a boy she'd known since she was 
twelve and dated on and off for years. “I was 
in Paris, and we were both in such different 
times and spaces,” she says. “I was kind of 
impatient with him. I really wish that I hadn’t 
tried to push him in a direction that I saw fit, 
because that was totally disrespectful.” 

Recently, Paltrow was discussing relation- 





ships with a friend who is 
married and has children. 
“She said, ‘It’s really impor- 
tant that if, say, youre blue, 
and the other person is red, 
that you don’t become pur- 
ple, ” she recalls. “You stay 
who you are, and you retain 
your essence. When you're 
young, you don't know how 
to do that. 

“So now I am at this 
place where I really want 
to be by myself,” she says, address- 
ing an unasked question. “I've always had a 
boyfriend, always. Always serious, always 
one right after the other. Obviously, I don't 
want to be by myself for the rest of my life. 
But being by myself is empowering. It’s hard 
and it’s sad and it’s great and it is a mélange 
of everything.” 

She has just moved into her own apart- 
ment with her best friend from kindergarten. 
For weeks before that, she had been staying 
with her new friend Winona Ryder. She says 
she’s been doing a lot of “serious girl time.” 
Meanwhile, every dinner she has with a man 
seems to end up in the tabloids. 

“I'm hoping that 25 will bring more clari- 
ty and some more understanding,” she says 
earnestly. “Better perspective. Twenty-four 
was tough.” She grimaces. 


CAN’T BE TALLER than Michael Doug- 
| las,” Paltrow says with a laugh, “especial- 
ly since he got me into college.” She is 
| tottering on a pair of heels, trying to fig- 
ure out how many inches she can safely 
add to her five-foot-ten-inch frame with- 
out dwarfing the costar of her next project, A 
Perfect Murder. Five people stand behind 
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her, arranging the bow on 
the back if the wine-col- 
ored taffeta Balenciaga 
confection that costume de- 
signer Ellen Mirojnick is 
considering for a_ party 
scene at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s Temple of 
Dendur (apparently, film- 
makers can't get enough of 
Gwyneth Paltrow in a room 
with rich people and fine art). 
Mirojnick drapes a shimmer- 
ing silk stole over Paltrow's 
shoulders to see how it plays. 

“This is so neat, so uptown, says the ac- 
tress, amused by her transformation into a 
young social X ray. 

The fact that she’s playing Douglas's tro- 
phy wife in this remake of Dial M for Murder 
has already given Paltrow's father a moment 
of paternal panic, for the actor is one of Bruce 
Paltrow's oldest friends. “When I said, ‘I'll be 
playing Michael's wife, there was this pause, 
and he said, ‘Does he touch you?’ ~ Paltrow 
recalls. “And I was, like, “No, Daddy, and 
then he was okay with it.” 

When asked if he helped finagle her into 
college, Douglas chortles. “Well, she didnt 
go! I went to UCSB [the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara]. Shed expressed 
some interest in going there but then she made 
a U-turn into acting. We've talked about peo- 
ple who miss college. Some people grow and 
others don't.’ Douglas watched Paltrow curi- 
ously during rehearsals for A Perfect Murder: 
“There'd be a scene without Gwyneth,” he 
says. Shed pick up The New York Times, 
read the editorial page. [Then] wed talk to her 
about the scene and out of nowhere shed 
come up with insightful remarks.” 
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Paltrow has impressed many with the ease 
with which she can slip into and out of her 
work. “She’s very, very instinctive,” says di- 
rector Sydney Pollack, who produced Sliding 
Doors, a fanciful romance opening this 
month that stars Paltrow as a woman leading 
parallel lives. “She doesn’t bring a lot of his- 
tory or technique. She works from her gut 
and not her brain, which I think is a terrific 
way to work.” 

“Maybe that’s what's kind of disturbing,” 
says her close friend Boogie Nights director 
Paul Thomas Anderson, who cast her as a 
panicked cocktail waitress in his first film, 
Hard Eight. “She’s one of the actors who's 
fucking around and talking between takes, and 
then you call action and boom, she’s there.” 

It’s the pedigree, Douglas insists: “There's 
a lot to be said for genes.” 


HE PLAYED A DEAD CHILD and a 
prince when she was seven. They 
were her first real roles, in a stage pro- 
duction of The Greeks in Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, starring her 
mother. Even before that, though, 
Paltrow had long known she wanted to act. 
One of her Dr. Seuss books asked its young 
readers to fill in their age (“5,” she wrote) and 
height (“39 inches”), then circle what they 
wanted to be when they grew up. She circled 
TV star. “I was obsessed with The Brady 
Bunch,” she says. “My dad made TV shows.” 

She reflects. “But at five, you know .. . 
That sounds very awful, doesn’t it?” 

As soon as she could read, she was run- 
ning lines with her mother, a distinguished 
actress best known for her theater work who 
is often cast as an elegant, slightly chilly 
WASP in films (e.g., Mad City, The Myth of 
Fingerprints). Danner gave up the possibility 
of a bigger career to raise Gwyneth and her 
brother, Jake. “She wasn’t comfortable leav- 
ing us, or we didn't have a good nanny, or it 
was too far away, or whatever,” Paltrow says. 
Her father produced such shows as St. Else- 
where, and her childhood was populated with 
glitterati from both coasts: the Douglases, the 
Spielbergs, Christopher Reeve, the entire 
New York theater community. All her friends 
from junior high wanted to come to her par- 
ents’ Christmas parties “because there would 
always be famous people,” Paltrow says. 

When Paltrow was eleven, the family 
moved from Santa Monica to New York City, 
where she was enrolled at the tony girls’ prep 
school Spence. She partied a lot. “I used to 
hear Bruce go through his travails about her 
sneaking out of the house,” Douglas laughs. 

Paltrow lasted a year at UCSB, skipping 
classes to trek to L.A. for auditions. She 
landed a bit part in the musical Shout, a pre- 
comeback John Travolta vehicle, and later 











the tiny role of young Wendy in Hook, after 
she and her dad ran into Steven Spielberg 
while standing in line for a movie. After 
Hook, Bruce Paltrow outlined the choices 
for her: Go to college or go into acting, but 
don't try to juggle both. Paltrow went on to 
perform with her mother in a Williamstown 
production of Picnic; her father gave his 
blessing to acting. 


6 AY WE’RE DOING the name Cher,” 


Paltrow is saying. She's demonstrat- 
ing a game called Snaps, which she 
has played in bars ever since high 
school—usually with a cohort from 
her Spence days. Another patron 
would whisper a famous name to her, and 
“the first thing out of my mouth, the first let- 
ter, is going to be the first letter of the name.” 
Paltrow demonstrates, slipping into the rhyth- 
mic cadences of Snaps preamble, which 
sound much like a schoolyard game of patty- 
cake: “So, it’s been a while since you played 
this game,” she singsongs. “Just concentrate.” 
Gleefully, she explains how she would then 


\ Blonde Venus: (Clockwise 
” from right) Paltrow in Flesh 

| and Bone; as Emma; hanging 
with Ethan Hawke in Great 
Expectations; with John 
Hannah in Sliding Doors 




















until her friend would magically guess the 
name. “Do you see?” she says. “It would to- 
tally freak people out. It works for getting free 
drinks.” She laughs. 

Paltrow’s sense of fun is well known to her 
friends and colleagues. The first time she met 
Paul Thomas Anderson, she was supposed to 
have already read his script. She sweetly ex- 
plained that she hadn't, and then told him “a 
story that really knocked me out,” he recalls. 
“She claimed it was true. It involved a man, a 
woman, Thai food, an apartment with no 
running water and no towels, and a piece of 
poo on someone's neck. It was one of the fun- 
niest stories I ever heard. It was the moment 
I just melted.” 

(“He’s on crack,” laughs Paltrow. “There's 
no way I’m telling you that story.’) 

Paltrow's choice of Anderson’s Hard 
Fight was indicative of her idiosyncratic 
taste—and ultimately her loyalty. “She stood 
by and supported two years of trying to get 
financing for it,” Anderson says. “In those 
two years, her star went on the rise, and all 
her agents tried to talk her out of doing the 


snap out the vowels, clicking her long fingers | movie.” Later, when Rysher Entertainment 


once—that’s a—twice, that’s e—and so on, 


took the movie away from Anderson in the 
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‘ve always 
had a boyfriend, 
always. But being by 
myself is empowering. 


It’s hard and it’s sad 





and it’s great.” 





OPPOSITE! COAT. DENY 


editing room, Paltrow refused to do publicity 
unless they gave it back to him, Anderson 
submitted a duplicate of his cut to the 
Cannes film festival, where it was accepted, 
and Paltrow chipped in several thousand dol- 
lars to help him finish the film. 

“I met [Miramax cochairman] Harvey 
Weinstein the other day,” Anderson says. “He 
said, ‘I know you're a friend of Gwyneth’s. I 
get jealous when she does other people's 
movies, and then I felt pissed off at him be- 
cause that’s my emotion! She was mine first!” 

Weinstein, of course, has many more 
movies to offer her. Paltrow's involvement 
with Emma included an early staged reading 
of the screenplay, an event with which direc- 
tor Doug McGrath hoped to lure Miramax 
into investing in the film. “I want you to 
know that Gwyneth, more than anybody else, 
fought for Emma,” Weinstein says. He had 
been trying to shoehorn Paltrow into The 
Pallbearer, a vehicle for David Schwimmer, 
newly hot off Friends. “What I said was, if 
she did The Pallbearer, I would end Doug 
McGrath seeing anybody else,” Weinstein 
says. “ ‘I'll make the movie with you.’ 

“Knowing Harvey now, I'm sure he would 
have made Emma with me anyway, but I 
bought it. I wouldn’t buy it so fast now,” 
laughs Paltrow. 

While The Pallbearer was quickly con- 
signed to the video shelf, Emma, the 19th- 
century tale of a would-be matchmaker, 
showcased Paltrow’s uncanny English accent 
as well as her myriad unknown skills. “She 
had to learn to ride a horse and play the pi- 
anoforte,” McGrath says. “I know now, if she 
told me she could swallow a flaming sword, 
I'd go, ‘Good, she can swallow a flaming 
sword. She's so quick at everything.” 

Emma gave Paltrow liftoff, but the actress 
rebuffed most of Hollywood's overtures im- 
mediately after—largely the ever-popular ac- 
tion and disaster flicks. She took a meeting 
with James Cameron about Titanic and sent 
back word that the part wasn’t for her. When 
novice director Peter Howitt flew to Paris to 
discuss his script for Sliding Doors with Pal- 
trow, ‘she looked at me and sighed, ‘Should I 
do your movie or The Avengers?’ ” Howitt re- 
calls. Though the project is an appealing 
showcase for Paltrow—she plays a London 
woman who gets to live two alternative ver- 
sions of her life, one in which she discovers 
that her boyfriend is unfaithful, and the other 
in which she remains not-so-blissfully igno- 
rant—it's a decidedly small-scale production, 
costarring virtual unknowns (Angel Baby's 
John Lynch and Four Weddings and a Funer- 
al’s John Hannah). 

Perhaps the what-if subject matter of Slid- 
ing Doors struck a chord. “I think about how 

whatever decision I make next is going to af- 


fect my life in a significant way: who I'm go- | 


ing to meet, where I'm going to live, the per- _ 


son I’m going to become,’ Paltrow says, re- 
flecting on the options she’s being offered in 
her career. “Each movie affects people's per- 
ceptions of you, of what kind of actor you are. 
It’s a big decision. I know I’m going to have 
a fight with my agent because the next movie 
I’m going to want to do is not the type of 
movie he’s going to want me to do. I’m gonna 
want to do some crazy sort of character.” 


WYNETH PALTROW Is getting ready to 
strip. Several wardrobe assistants 
converge on her in a phalanx, using 
their bodies to form a human screen 





behind which she tosses off the Ba- | 
_ associates suggested that Paltrow was the one 


lenciaga gown and dons a severe 
black strapless number. For a woman who 
struts nude with panache through a fair por- 
tion of Great Expectations, and who sat in the 
buff for painter Clemente, Paltrow is surpris- 
ingly modest in this dressing room on Sev- 
enth Avenue. 

“I was just shocked by how overtly sexual 
my character is, Paltrow says after seeing the 
finished film. She hadn't really given too 
much thought to how it would all appear on- 
screen, twenty feet high. “I was so into the 
psychology of what she does. Estella’s such a 
bitch, it’s so part of her act to play that game 
of being seductive, so I didn't realize that— 
oh my God,” she giggles. “My father saw the 
trailer and was, like, ‘I have two things to say 
to you. A, this movie looks terrific, and B, I 
will not go see this movie.’ ” 


While Paltrow’s ethereal presence per- — 


vades the film, Fox production head Tom 
Rothman was “extremely resistant’ to casting 
her when her name first came up, says pro- 


ducer Art Linson. “The truth of the matter | 


was, I didn’t know who she was before Emma 
came out, Rothman admits, adding that she 
was the only person who was offered the part. 
“She hits the screen with a pow, like a true 
old-time movie presence.” 

Casting wasn't the only time the produc- 
tion was second-guessed. Great Expectations 
turned into a case of too much ambition for 
too little money, involving a money-conscious 








studio; a passionate, pro-talent producer — 


(Linson); and a script in constant flux. “Al- 
fonso sort of lost his mind at one point,” Pal- 
trow says. “He was constantly fighting with 
the studio because he sees things in such a 
hyperspecific way; it’s like he cannot compro- 
mise his vision because he doesn’t know how 
to. It's not like ‘Oh, we can’t afford the crane, 
I guess I'll just shoot it this way.’ 

“It was too political,” she adds forthrightly. 
“There were days on that movie where there 
was no joy. Because everyone was always 
fighting, and I was sitting there in the corner.” 





URING A LULL in the fittings, Paltrow 

changes back into what she came in, 

skinny jeans (size 29 by 36) and a 

white baby T-shirt. She lies back on 

the ground, warming herself in the 

sunlight streaming through the win- 

dows. Her beauty seems to shift through the 

decades as she turns in the light: When prone, 

she’s a ringer for a 1950s Grace Kelly—style 

princess, her hair tumbling in soft curls around 

her face; when half-sitting, propped up by one 

leg swung perpendicularly over the other, 

she’s pure Twiggyesque grooviness; when sit- 
ting cross-legged, she’s her Gen X self. 

She sips from her tea. The subject of Brad 

Pitt is broached. In an interview in PREMIERE 

that hadn't yet been published, one of Pitt's 


who wasn't ready for marriage. The news hits 
her hard. 

Her luminous blue eyes water. Her lower 
lip quivers. She begins to cry—without de- 
fenses, without shame, the tears trickling 
down her face. “This is why I can't go on 
Barbara Walters,” she manages to joke, wip- 
ing away the tears with the back of her hand. 

She straightens her back, trying to pull her- 
self together. Several moments pass. She twirls 
her hair, pushing it forward, brushing it back. 
Finally, she speaks slowly and steadily, enun- 
ciating what has been her standard response to 
queries about her ex-fiancé. “I think that he’s 
a wonderful person, and I am really thankful 
for the time that we spent together. | want to 
keep the memory of it as it is.” 

But wasn‘ it stressful to be at the center of 
so much public attention, during the ro- 
mance? “Yeah, It was strange, but I was 22 
years old. I was just madly in love, and I didn't 
care. I didn’t think about it, you know. I've 
only started to think about it now. But I'm still 
so close to it that it’s really hard. Obviously, it 
was strange [to appear] on Hard Copy the first 
time I ever, like, had dinner with him. | didn’t 
stop and think about it.” She gets more im- 
passioned. “You have this relationship that's 
really real, and really what it is, and you don't 
understand when people comment about it. It 
just doesn't mean anything.” 

Paltrow is completely aware of how fame 
can distort a personality and force someone 
into a sort of permanent cocoon. “People get 
so recessive, she says. “They don't reveal 
anything. They don’t want to give anything 
because it can be interpreted as ‘a story. They 
worry that theyre always going to be taken 
advantage of. They get more and more pro- 


_ tective. Which is justified a lot of the time! 


The people that they hang out with are not 
centering people that they've known their 
whole lives. They're on their payroll, and it 
just keeps moving away from reality, going in 
the wrong direc- (Continued on page 96) 
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THEY'RE BOLD AND 
BRASH AND LOVE 10 
BLOW THINGS UP. HOW tw vans aco, ayer Anie Fg wit 


drew his entire savings—all of $500—and made a 






five-minute short called Exit. The film, about a drug 


© 
) Pro D (] ! (] 1 (| (] H | ms dealer whose guilty conscience drives him to commit 


suicide, was Fuquas desperate attempt to prove to 


himself and to anyone who cared that he was a film- 
B [ [ A i [ A ] A A | N | N ' maker. At the time, Fuqua was living in Harlem—he 
had dropped out of college, leaving behind a basket- 
F ; () | \ 1 Ff) R 10 DAY § ball scholarship, and moved from his home in Pitts- 
burgh. Once in New York, he sporadically found 
work as a production assistant, but felt stymied in his 
M ] 5] i X : [ (] S | | 1 B | (i - goal of learning to direct. “I didn't know how to even 
get in the door,” Fuqua recalls. “I didn’t go to film 
school, didn’t have a lot of knowledge of cinema. | 
p | 1 ( i ] ) | R i [} ] ( R f didn’t have that privilege.” He got by doing “all sorts 
of shit you don't even want to know about,” he says. 
“I didn’t have enough money to get on the subway.” 


This month, Columbia Pictures releases Fuqua’s feature debut, The Replacement 
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Killers, a $30 million action picture starring Mira Sorvino and Chow Yun-Fat, the 


~ 7 tee 


Hong Kong action star making his American debut. When the movie premieres, Fuqua 
will have little time to enjoy it because he'll be in production on big studio flick num- 
ber two. Based on seeing a few scenes from Killers, Twentieth Century Fox hired 


Fuqua to direct its big-budget heist thriller Entrapment, starring Sean Connery. 
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to directors David Fincher (The Game), Michael Bay (The Rock), and Simon West 
(Con Air)—Propaganda Films. Primarily in the business of creating commercials and 
music videos, Propaganda has become a kind of boot camp for promising young film- 
makers; since 1990, at least a half dozen of the company’s directors have made the jump 
directly from Budweiser frogs and Coolio videos to big-budget films. 


Fox alone boasts three films in production with Propaganda alums. In addition to 
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Entrapment, there is Fincher’s Fight Club 
(starring Brad Pitt) and Blunt Force, the fea- 
ture debut of Peter Care (until now best 
known for Bruce Springsteen’s “Secret Gar- 
den” video). “When one of their directors had 
a hit, it was luck,” says Teddy Zee, the former 
Columbia Pictures executive who hired 
Fuqua for Killers. “When two had a hit, it was 
‘Maybe we should keep an eye on them’; but 
when three directors had a hit, Hollywood 
flocked to them. They became a brand name.” 

The phenomenon of video and commercial 
directors graduating to features is nothing 
new. In the 1970s and ’80s the British com- 
mercial directors Ridley Scott (The Duellists), 
his brother Tony (The Hunger), Adrian Lyne 
(Flashdance), and Alan Parker (Bugsy Malone) 
all made the leap. But imagine if one company 
had discovered and groomed all those direc- 
tors. In essence, that is what Propaganda has 
done with this generation of crossovers. 

And, much in the way that the British in- 
vasion’s sleek, commercial style dominated 
80s filmmaking, the Propaganda directors 
have put a definable stamp on how today’s 
big-budget movies get made. Slick, polished 
vehicles, like The Rock or Fincher's Seven, 
have unquestionably connected with MTV- 
era audiences. But, for all their technical 
prowess, the Propaganda directors are also 
criticized for what some see as a characteristic 
shallowness. “They're not concerned with 
having a voice,” the New York Times chief 
film critic Janet Maslin, says of directors 
Fincher, Bay, and West. “They haven't just 
undermined film narrative,” she says, “they ve 
demolished it.” 


“THERE’S THIS PLACE; it's a factory and you 
don’t know what the fuck goes on there, but 
you put your money in one end and your cas- 
sette comes out the other.” That was Fincher’s 
original vision for the company that he co- 
founded just over ten years ago. Fincher and 
fellow video director Dominic Sena teamed 
up with producers Joni Sighvatsson and Steve 
Golin, and Nigel Dick, a record executive 
turned video director. Sena chose the compa- 
ny name; Fincher liked it because he thought 
“it would subvert the commercial identity.” 

Through the late “80s and early ‘90s, 
Fincher and Sena dominated MTV, directing 
videos for the period’s biggest pop stars: 
Bryan Adams, Jody Watley, Paula Abdul, the 
Rolling Stones, Janet Jackson, and Madonna, 
to name a few. And, as Propaganda pros- 
pered, it attracted a new class of aspiring film 
directors, including Bay, West, and Alex 
Proyas (The Crow). 

Meanwhile, Golin and Sighvatsson started 
up a feature-film division with Dick’s straight- 
to-video feature for PolyGram, Private Investi- 
gations. That film laid the foundation for the 
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DIRECTOR: David Finche 


AGE: 34 2 | ' os 
TV TRIUNPH. “Meeazine wars” ® 


commercial featuring Anare 





Agassi, 1994 
FEATURES: Azien®, 1992, Seven, 
1995, Tne Game, 1997 


Michael Ba 


—_ 
_ 


VB 


DIRECTOR: ~~ 


AGE: 33 

TV TRIUMPH: "Life in an 
Elevator" Levi's 
commercial, 1996 

FEATURES. bad boys, 1995, 
The Rock, 1996 


relationship between Propaganda and the 
deep-pocketed entertainment conglomerate 
PolyGram, which eventually bought the com- 
pany outright. (Sighvatsson and Dick have 
both since left the company.) As PolyGram 
revved up to becoming a full-fledged movie 
studio, it made Fincher’s $70 million thriller 
The Game, produced by Propaganda, its first 
self-distributed release this past October. 


Topay, PROPAGANDA EXIsTs in a hangarlike 
structure of exposed brick and pipe, suspend- 
ed bridges and large, sharp geometric shapes. 
For the companys 45 or so directors—the 
factory's most important workers—the atmos- 
phere is part Bauhaus, part frathouse. MTV 
plays on a monitor over a coffee bar inside the 
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SIGNATURE STYLISTIC FLOURISH: 


Literally arid metapnor. 


cally puts neads ina bDOX. 


Injoys macabre games. 
IN HIS OWN WORDS: "If you nave 
a fucking clue and passion, 
people will get out of your 
way because people want 
someone to follow." 

XT UP Bignt Club. prada Pitt 
ne to star in this aaapta~ 
tion of Chuck 
Palanhniuk's novel 
about two yuppies 
who start a covert 
club in which 
young white- 
collars kick one 
another's butt. 


With Sean Conner an the set of 


‘The Rack ' Below: Levi's commevetea| 


SIGNATURE STYLISTIC FLOURISH: 
With an academic degree in 
filmmaking and an honorary 
dezree in TINT, he makes 
something out of nothing 
and then blows it up. 

IN HIS OWN WORDS, 7" *A6 “one 
of director who does a lot of 
dangerous stunts. hy career 
is based on shooting action, 
explosions and whatnot." 

NEXT UP: Producer 
Jerry bruckheimer's 
Armazeddon. bruce 
Willis and ben 
Affleck try to save 
the world from a big, 
baad asteroid. 

Summer '96&. 


front door, and dressed-down hipsters scoot 
about in Airwalk sneakers. Black is the fash- 
ionable color. 

Here, and in an annex across the street, 
budding film directors, like Spike Jonze, who 
made a name for himself (and Propaganda) 
directing videos for his friends the Beastie 
Boys and Sonic Youth, trade pencils and 
ideas with vets like Fincher. This kind of cre- 
ative exchange on campus is an integral part 
of the Propaganda education. What Propa- 
ganda provides is a working laboratory, a 
budget, and some advice so that its young 
guns get the opportunity to learn, as Fuqua 
says, “on somebody else's dime.” Last year, 
Propaganda turned out around 80 music 
videos and over 125 commercials. 
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Dominic Sena 


AGE: So 


lV TRIUMPH. Janet Jackson's "If" 
music video, 1993 
FEATURES: Kalifornia, 1993 


Simon West 
AGE: 36 


TV TRIUMPH: "Srosty }l'rogs" 
pudweiser commercial, 1996 


FEATURES: con Air, 1997 


“In most cases, we sign people, they do 
music videos for two years, two months, it 
just depends on what happens,” Propaganda 
chairman Steve Golin explains. “Then, even- 
tually, they move into commercials. They get 
a commercial reel together and then we start 
sending them out to studios and producers 
and try to get them a |movie directing| job.” 
In contrast to the stereotypical route into 
Hollywood—scraping together an indie film 
and getting discovered at Sundance—Propa- 
ganda has refined an alternate path. After a 
few years on Propaganda’s assembly line, the 
firm's directors can arrive at a studios door 
with technical experience few independent 
directors can match. Whether they also bring 
stories worth telling is another, much debat- 
ed question. 
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Wir Brad Pé-yy he sek of 
'Kalifernia' Belen: Jackson Video 
SIGNATURE STYLISTIC FLOURISH. 


wraps plot slowly and 
quietly. 
IN HIS OWN WORDS: "I've deen 
offered 100 movies by 
Studios since Kalifornia, 
but I did not like the idea 
of not being able to do wnat 
I wanted." 
| NEXT UP. cleeping Dogs, 
a big-budget Propaganda 
production. With a 
female Justice 
Department agent 
on his tracks, a 
retired hit man 
returns to the U.S. 
to find out who 
Wants him dead. 


With Nieglas Cage onthe set-of 
ComAir’ Below: Bud commercial 


SIGNATURE STYLISTIC FLOURISH: 
Mixes brit wit with 
American loco-motion. 

IN HIS OWN WORDS: "r'm sitting in 
front of Con Air star 
Wicolas Cage, explaining 
what to do with his 
character; he's thinking, 
This is the frog guy. low 
I'm the big Hollywood 

action-movie gzuy." 

NEXT UP. ThE General's 

Daugnter, a Presidio- 

like mystery. Tne 

homicide of a 

general's daugnter 

prompts an investiga- 
tion into an Army 

Special }orces unit. 
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Davip FIncHER GREW up in Marin County, 
California, where he lived three houses down 
from George Lucas. “Before American Graffiti 
came out, Lucas was the guy who lived down 
the street and came out every day in a robe to 
get his paper,” Fincher says. After Graffiti, 
Lucas was a god and Fincher his disciple. At 
eighteen, Fincher tapped his neighbor for a 
job and did some effects work on The Empire 
Strikes Back. 

Unfortunately for Fincher, his first feature, 
the troubled third installment of the Alien 
franchise, in 1991, did not uphold the series 
standard. But Fincher came back four years 
later with a new film, Seven, one of 1995's 
surprising hits. 

“Directing ain't about drawing a neat little 
picture and showing it to the cameraman,” 








Fincher says of his unorthodox route to the 
big screen. “I didn’t want to go to film school. 
I didn’t know what the point was. The fact is, 
you don't know what directing is until the sun 
is setting and you've got to get five shots and 
you re only going to get two. The Teamsters 
are going, Were fucking out of here, we’re in 
triple time.’ The production manager is going, 
‘You have to stop, there's no more money.’ ” 

That same year, Propaganda’s Michael 
Bay became a hot commodity with Bad Boys. 
A graduate of the Art Center College of De- 
sign in Pasadena, Bay came to Propaganda 
with a hit video for Donny Osmond under his 
belt—he soon found himself shooting a video 
for director Tony Scott’s Days of Thunder, 
and talking to producer Jerry Bruckheimer, 
who offered Bay the chance to helm Bad 
Boys. When that film surpassed anyone's ex- 
pectations, he then offered Bay a piece of The 
Rock, the fourth highest-grossing film of 
1996. Bay’s record cleared the runway for Si- 
mon West to pilot Bruckheimers Con Air 
into the stratosphere. 


But THE FILMS MADE by Propaganda’s best- 
known directors have often earned better box 
office than reviews. It’s easy to list the ele- 
ments common to most films by Fincher, 
Bay, and West: dark, wet, neon-lit settings, 
grandiose explosions involving a pricey car or 
government aircraft or both, plenty of smoke 
and sweat, a noble musclebound hero, at least 
one hot babe, the word fuck, much gunfire 
and dead bodies, often a producer named 
Bruckheimer—and critics who hammer the 
director in question for all of the above. 

“They're cold directors,” Los Angeles 
Times film critic Kenneth Turan says. 
“They're technically proficient, they're not 
hacks. But characters and emotional content 
do not seem to concern them.” 

According to The New York Times’ Mas- 
lin, these films are often composed of “care- 
fully timed jolts with a little of this, and a lit- 
tle of that... . [They] have nothing to do with 
narrative or characters. It’s all about visuals. 
It’s not anything that stays with you for too 
long. It’s an imprint, not a voice.” 

“We're in a period of intensely visual 
films,” says one studio production chief un- 
willing to identify himself on the record. “You 
look at Con Air, there’s no story there. It 
makes no bloody sense. The picture did $100 
million because the part of the audience that 
is television-fed wants images big and viscer- 
al. The question is: When are we going to 
come to the limit of nonmovie movies?” 

Bruckheimer laughs at the notion that 
Propaganda’s directors will quash character- 
driven movies. “I don’t think the way 
Michael Bay makes films is going to change 
the way Sydney Pollack makes films,” he 
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says. But others worry that the Michael Bays 
may squeeze out less conventional filmmak- 
ers. “I'd rather watch the next thing Paul 
Thomas Anderson [Boogie Nights] does,” 
Maslin says, “than the next film with driving 
rain against a blue night with an air-traffic 
controller waving his lightsticks.” 

West has heard the criticisms so often he 
can rattle them right back: “Were commer- 
cial shooters. All we’re interested in is flashy, 
visceral images. We don’t know how to talk 
to actors. We don’t know how to develop a 
story. * But he argues that making 
megabuck studio films carries a certain re- 
sponsibility. “Do you want to make a film that 
makes hundreds of millions of dollars that you 
and your arty friends might hate, or do you 
want to make something that's artistically 
pleasing to you that not many people are go- 
ing to see? You have to face the fact that the 
films that are making billions of dollars are a 
certain type of film.” 

Alex Proyas is another Propaganda direc- 
tor who says he is bored with this whole de- 
bate. “I think there is a new approach to film- 
making, which, as far as the audience is 
concerned, they like.” 

To those who might question the artistic 
merits of his style, Fuqua says, “Go to hell.” 
A couple of years after Fuqua mailed out 
copies of Exit, it entered the Los Angeles of- 
fices of Propaganda Films and found its way 
to Golin. Golin flew him to L.A. and hired 


him to direct a $7,000 music video. The | experiences are dif- 


Directors on Deck 


hen Steve Golin, cofounder 
WW chairman of Propaganda 

Films, says one of his video/ 
commercial directors is ripe fora 
feature, Hollywood listens. Those to 
watch, he says, are Antony Hoff- 
man, Peter Care, and David Kellogg. 

Hoffman, 34, and Care, 39, 
will be feature rookies. Hoffman, 
an American Film Institute gradu- 
ate, says commercials are “the 
best film school. If you can tell a 
story in 30 seconds, surely you 
can do that in 120 minutes.” The 
man behind the TV spot in which 
Budweiser Clydesdales play foot- 
ball is developing a flick which is a 
“cross between Thelma & Louise 
and The Fugitive.” 
Care is working on a project 

called The Dangerous Lives of Altar 
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Boys with Jodie Foster's Egg Pic- 
tures and Fox's Blunt Force, which 
he calls a “a nitty-gritty fairy tale 
in a 1998 ghetto.” Care distin- 
guished himself with such videos 
as R.E.M.'s “Electrolite.” Don't ex- 
pect anything like The Rock from 
Care. “I don't feel I'm on the same 
planet as Michael Bay,” he says. 
Kellogg, 45, learned that direct- 
ing Vanilla lce—as in “Ice Ice 
Baby"—in his 1991 feature debut 
Cool As Ice was anything 
but cool. Kellogg has since 
helmed music videos and 
American Express commer- 
cials starring Jerry 
Seinfeld. “I'm not in a hur- 
ry,” the director says. “I'm 
just going to wait for the 
right thing.” 






onecis. ~ Antoine Fuqua 


AGE: 32 
TV TRIUMPH: coolio's "Gangsta's 
Paradise" music video, 1995 


FEATURES: The Replacement 
Killers, 1998 


video, for R&B artist Mr. Lee, did well. Real 
well. “All of a sudden I’m doing these music 
videos,” Fuqua remembers. “I had money in 
my pocket. Thousands. I bought a Porsche. I 
was living in the hills. Not the Hill District, 
the Hollywood Hills.” 

“Everyone is an individual and filmmak- 
ing is about having your own perspective and 
your own experiences, Fuqua says. “Our ap- 
proach is going to be different because our 
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J SIGNATURE STYLISTIC FLOURISH: 

) backlignting dark charac~ 
ters in a bad situation. iveon 
lights, quick camera, and 
Jonn Woo-like action. 

IN HIS OWN WORDS: "Yo" POS 
warts to get to features, fet 
to the varsity. You just nave 
to hit those three-pointers 
and not fuck up and drop 

the ball." 

NEXT UP: Entrapment, 
starring vean 
Connery as a jewel 
thief wno knows 
ne's about to be 
betrayed, but is 
unsure by whom. 


ferent. If it's hurting film because it’s differ- 
ent, then it’s actually helping. If [Japanese 
film director Akira] Kurosawa hadn’t made 
The Seven Samurai a certain way, we 
wouldn't have had The Magnificent Seven. 
Look where we've taken music videos. Good 


or bad, kids are stuck to MTV.” a 


Maximillian Potter is a staff writer at 
PREMIERE. 















Propaganda’s Hotshots: 
Chairman Steve Golin (left) expects big- 
screen things from Peter Care, Antony Hoff- 
man, and David Kellogg (above from left). 
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What you pay for. 
What you get. 








Plymouth Voyager 












Wouldn't it be nice for a change to get more than what you 
pay for? A lot more? Then take a closer look at Plymouth. 
You'll find engineering innovations. Quality benchmarks. 
Rigorous safety standards. Of course, you'll also find all the 
fun-to-drive stuff you're looking for. (Hey, who else could 
make a car as cool as Prowler?) To find out more, call 
1-800-PLYMOUTH or visit us at www.plymouthcars.com. 
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— That's Plymouth. 





ILLUSTRATION BY JASON SCHNEIDER 





t was a year like any other, 
a year in which most people 
didn’t see—or didn't get 
the chance to see—the most ac- 
claimed movies of the previous 
year until well into the next 
year. Certain PREMIERE editors 
spent the last three months of 
1996 walking around cocktail 
parties saying “Uh-huh” and “Ah 
reckon” without any reaction 
whatsoever (okay, stunned 
stares and general recoil, sure); 
then, by March of 1997 or so, it’s 
“Oh, no kidding, you ran an arti- 
cle about that guy?” Makes you 
bitter. (We're grateful that there 
were fewer catchphrase-spout- 
ing, ecccentrically mannered 
characters to imitate in 1997's 
movies.) It’s just no fun being 
ahead of the curve. But it’s our 
job. It’s what we do. We reckon. 
That said, here's a look at what 
made us glad and what made us 
mad, mean mad, last year. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Jill Bernstein, Nisha Gopalan, 
Glenn Kenny, Jason Matiloff, 
and Kindra Peach 








z 





Ewan McGregor 


Heather Graham 





John Woo ° Face/Off was an ostentatious 
and outrageous rehash of themes he’s ex- 
plored over and over in his Hong Kong 
movies, and so what? They're kickass themes. 
Still the only action director who matters. 
Heather Graham * On the one hand, her 
Rollergirl in Boogie Nights 
was one of the bravest in a 
film full of brave perfor- 
mances. On the other 
hand, she’s the comely 
new Judy Robinson 
in the feature of Lost 
in Space. An actress 
with left- and right- 
brain appeal. 
Robert Richard- 
son ¢ The endlessly 
inventive cinematog- 


rapher keeps Oliver 





4 
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We Like Them, We Really Like Then 


Paul Thomas Anderson ° Is the Boogie | ma, great choppers, and he’s the hype machine's 
Nights director the new Scorsese? (He lifts | great white hope. So what's to like? Well, it 
enough shots from him.) The new Tarantino? | turns out he really can act (see The Rainmak- 
No, he’s just the new Paul Thomas Ander- | er), not to mention write a little (he coscripted 
son. Which is better than good. his star vehicle Good Will Hunting with bud- 
Matt Damon ° He’s got cocky-kid charis- | dy Ben Affleck). So, for now, we'll take him. 





Vincent D’Onofrio 


“Hold on, Mr. President, ’'m Going Through a Tunnel .. .” 


a weekend, leading to rumors that 
a job at DreamWorks will be wait- 
ing for him after his presidential 
term. (In true Hollywood spirit, the 
White House declined to comment 


lowed to donate to his ‘96 campaign. The | with Barbra Streisand. “This is a 

mission of getting a second term accom- | guy who is infatuated with Holly- 
plished, ‘97 saw Bill Clinton, the luckiest of all | wood and had to suppress that in- 
Hollywood groupies, frolicking in an oasis of glit- | fatuation last year because he was 
ter. He proudly escorted Han Solo around his | playing the electorate. Now he’s about this prevalent rumor.) Clin- 
aeropad, Air Force One. He boldly gaveathumbs- | letting his infatuation run wild,” ton's already hip to the fact that in 
up to Billy Bob Thornton, who deferred the deci- | says Gary Ginsberg, apolitical andstrategiccon- | Hollywood, success is measured by who will take 
sion to act in Primary Colors to the commander | sultant who spent two years in the Clinton ad- | your phone calls. And apparently, Steven Spiel- 
in chief. He was found shooting the breeze on | ministration. Clinton is so in with the Hollywood | berg does—the director took a powder in the 
camera with film critic Gene Siskel (divulging | in-crowd that when November came, Jeffrey | middle of a fund-raiser he was hosting for a sen- 
that he would enjoy seeing Tom Hanks portray | Katzenberg beckoned him to his Malibuhomefor | ator to get on the horn with the prez. 


In areturn to the 
halcyon days when 
it ionized the likes 
of Pia Zadora, the 
Hollywood Foreign 
Press Association 
bestows a Golden 


THE YEAR THAT WAS =" 


H: milked them for what they were legally al- | his likeness). Hell, he even hung out 





_ Smack My Bud Up: Former Father 
Knows Best weenie Billy Gray sues 

_ Leonard Maltin over a review of the 

_ 1971 movie Dusty and Sweets McGee inj 
- Maltin's Movie & Video Guide describ- 
- ing Gray as a real-life drug abuser 
and/or dealer. The item has reported- 

' ly been in the Guide since the ‘70s, 

- $d ina sense Bill's been caught, um, 

* nodding out.... 





| And the number-one 
~ movie in the country Is... 
| Star Wars! 





Le Sa 
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COUNTERCLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: JOHN PASCHAL/CELEBRITY PHOTO; GREG LAVY/OUTLINE; B. LITTLE/SYGMA; KATZ/LIAISON. BOTTOM RIGHT: K.C. BAILEY. ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN CUNEO 
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John Woo 


Everyone involved in ‘L.A. Conts- 
dential’ * Kevin Spacey, Guy Pearce, ~~ 
Russell Crowe—we'd pay to watch 
you reenact old Ritz Brothers rou- 
tines. The only books Hollywood 
should ever adapt should be by James 
Ellroy. Brian Helgeland should only 
ever a sl books by James Ellroy (proof: 


working on his own, the 



























February 





Stone's movies hypnot- 
ically watchable even 
when Stone's indulging 
in the intellectually in- 
digestible and _histori- 
cally indefensible. 
Neil LaBute * The 
director of the chilly, 
chilling In the Compa- 
ny of Men was °97's 
real Mr. Freeze. 
Vincent D’Onofrio 
¢ We loved him as the 
bag-of-bones alien goof 
in Men in Black. But 
the guy can really jump 
out of his skin playing 
humans. 

Michelle Yeoh * 
Overexposed? Impos- 


sible. 


screenwriter concocted 
Conspiracy Theory). Cur- 
tis Hanson, all is forgiven 
(unless you turn out to be 
related to that teenybop- 
per group). Kim Bas- 
inger, all is forgiven. 
Ewan McGregor 
¢ See Michelle Yeoh. 
Sean Penn * We 
dont care who 

youre rude to, 


f---ed-up way you 
throw your weight 
around. Well, we 
care in a human- 
istic sense. Or 
maybe not even. 
Whatever gets you 
through the film. 


Michelle Yeoh 





who you hate, the - 


Old Guys Are Doing 


on't suck in that gut or hide that thinning hair. 

Stand tall and take pride in the fact that, de- 

spite some wear and tear, the best American 
actors working today are well over 50. 
PETER FONDA: After nearly three decades of wal- 
lowing in bit-part B-movie land, this former Cap- 
tain America shined in Ulee’s Gold, displaying a 
sensitivity that left critics and audiences whisper- 
ing the word Henry. No, not as in the serial killer. 
BURT REYNOLDS: In Boogie Nights, everyone's 
favorite pre-Baldwin brothers hairy-chested hero 























It for Themselves 


plays the patriarch of a family of misfit porno ac- 
tors. People now have something else to say to 
Burt besides “I loved you in Deliverance.” 
ROBERT DUVALL: The actor's actor wrote, di- 
rected, and starred in The Apostle, a wonderfully 
soulful tale of redemption. Duvall’s tortured Pente- 
costal preacher may be his finest role ever—and 
anyone who has seen Jender Mercies or the first 
two Godfathers knows that that is one bold state- 
ment. Rage against the dying of the light? Duvall’s 
hasn't even begun to dim. 











- King for a Day: Howard Stern's Private 
Parts, a kind of Rocky for radio nerds, has a big 
- enough opening weekend to actually confirm, 
for one brief shining moment, Sterm’s self- 

- proclaimed title as King of All Media. The movie 
tress award to Juliette Binoche; °_ goes on to gross an unspectacular $41 million. 
David Helfgott's slaughter of The x 
Flight of the Bumblebee, allthis =. 
and more made the 69thOscar — 
ceremony weirder than usual. 


: Following in the 
~ footsteps of La 
‘+ + Zadora, Madonna 
: fails to receive an 
- Oscar nomination, 
- She deigns to perform 
- atthe ceremony any- 
: way. Academy de- 
lines to create a 

: Good Sport Award, 





The sight of a Versace-gowned 
Courtney Love chatting up Celine 
Dion; Lauren Bacall’s loss of a sup- 
posed shoo-in Best Supporting Ac- 


Mel Gibson, who added a bold 
auteurial stroke to his Brave- 
heart by having a sniveling gay 
character tossed from a tower, 
meets with gay-rights media 
watchdogs GLAAD to address 
“tensions.” GLAAD proclaims a 
victory when none of its mem- 
bers are defenestrated. 















And the number-one movie in 
. the country is... The Empire 
: Strikes Back! 
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Match-urity: Henreid and Davis, 1942 


Not Puff Daddy 


THE PERPETUALLY concerned parties run- 
ning our country did much bleating last Au- 
gust and last December over a certain tenden- 
cy in Hollywood moviemaking. “The fact is 
that in many of this summer's blockbuster 
films, said first lady Hillary Rodham Clin- 
ton, “the lead characters smoke.” Duh. They 
also lie, kill, commit adultery—but never 
mind. (Cited: Face/Off, Men in Black— 
which featured smoking aliens, for God's 
sake—My Best Friend's 
Wedding, and the ani- 
mated Hercules.) Al 
Gore and Secretary of 
Health and Human Ser- 
vices Donna Shalala 
also chimed in, banging 
on the “What about the 
children?” gong. 

Gore later convinced 
representatives of Hol- 
lywood unions to make 
a pledge to try and keep the industry from de- 
picting smoking as cool. Why the wimpy 
half-measure? We have the technology— 
why not just do a Stalinist purge of onscreen 
smoke past and present? Why not have Paul 
Henreid light up his nose in Now, Voyager? 








L AdD 
Hey, put that 
out!: Gore cares. 











Pietra Dawn Thornton, who in- "Y * 


And All the Publicists Sent Flowers to Each Other 


hotfooting down the aisle, Jim Carrey and Lau- 

ren Holly threw in the marital towel in July, cit- 

ing irreconcilable differences. Before the ink could 
dry on the divorce papers, Holly was spotted with 
her recent director, Ed Burns, who'd recently split 
from longtime girlfriend Maxine Bahns. But most 
surprising of all, Brad Pitt and Gwyneth Paltrow 
proved that nothing gold can stay when they nixed 

| their wedding plans after more than two years of 
_ goo-goo eyes. In June, Pitt’s publicist announced 


J: Summer of Love it was not. Ten months after 





- After Which a 
Panicked 





_— 


- John Cerasani sues Sony Pictures 
- Entertainment over what he claims is a 





os 


ClLUvteteaG- ye 5 ; 


that the towheaded twosome were disengaged, 
causing a frenzy of speculation on what had gone 
wrong. “Statistics show that 60 percent of the 
people you know now will not continue to remain 
with their current significant others,” gossip 
queen Liz Smith says. “So what's the big deal 
about Brad and Gwyneth? People move on in life. 
Even the Burtons [Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
Burton] got divorced, twice, after their big ro- 
mance.” Yeah, but Pitt and Paltrow didn’t even get 
to be married once. 





Let My People Use AK-47s for 








And the number- 


files for divorce from her re- 
one movie in the cently-catapulted-to-media- 
country is... superstardom husband, citing 


 spired many inquiries along 
_ the lines of “Why did Billy Bob 
_ Thornton bring alap dancer to 4 


Return of the Jedi! 





the Oscars?” a month ago, 


irreconcilable differences. 


_ Steven Seagal 





Volunteered for 
a Transplant: 

Throwing down the 
gauntlet to tough guys the world 





- over, Arnold Schwarzenegger under- 


goes elective heart surgery to re- 
place an aortic valve. 


- false portrayal of him in the mob movie 

: Donnie Brasco. Among his complaints is 
| that he is portrayed as a violent crimi- 

: nal and is shown commiting murder. He 
- is also referred to by Cerasani’s real-life 
~ nickname: “Booby.” The suit must have 

~ merit if the guy's actually willing to ad- 

- mit he’s nicknamed “Booby.” 





Hunting Purposes: Charlton Heston 
becomes first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Rifle Associa- 
tion; intimidates 
critics by slapping 
his hand to his neck 
and screaming, 
“You maniacs!” 
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Lost in the Multiplex: 


Ten Unseen Gems of 1997 


al obscurity—whatever the reason, a lot of tru- 

ly memorable films get lost in the shuffle every 
year, which is a real trauma. We're sure that, as 
astute movie buffs, you saw some of these. But all 
of them? If you can prove you saw them all, in a 
theater, PREMIERE magazine will buy you dinner. 
Something nice. A little better than Boston Market, 
definitely. Bring your resumé. 


p: distribution, lack of Hollywood hype, gener- 


Irma Vep: One of the strangest and funni- 
est movies about moviemaking ever. Its de- 
lights aren’t merely cerebral; the French pic- 
ture does, after all, showcase Maggie Cheung 
in a skintight catsuit. 

Sick: A disturbing yet genuinely poignant 
documentary look into the life and mind of a 
self-proclaimed “supermasochist.” Not for the 
weak of heart, for sure. 

The Whole Wide World: A fact- 
based ’30s romance between a schoolteacher 
and a slightly off-his-nut pulp-fiction writer. 
Boffo box office, you bet. Quietly moving, 
with deft performances from Vincent 
D’Onofrio and Renee Zellweger. 

The Wind in the Willows: Mr. Toad 











The Good Stuff: 
Valour-ous characters (top); 

Russell's Breakdown (bottom); 
(right) Vep's Cheung in catsuit 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP RIGHT: DARREN CARROLL/GAMMA LIAISON; KEVIN WINTER/CELEBRITY PHOTO; GORMA/GAMMA LIAISON: EVERETT COLLECTION; KOBAL COLLECTION: ATTILA DORY:; DAN ZAITZ 


Now That James Cameron’s 


Got All This Extra Time, He 
Feels Free to Spend a Mere ~~ mor in the sinus cavity. The actor, 
Eighteen Hours a Day inthe =~ who once injured his head after 


Editing Room: After months of 
assurances that Titanic would, at 
the very least, open in July, copro- 
ducers Paramount and Twentieth 
Century Fox announce its new slot: 


December 19. ‘sign him up with the NRA. 








' Figuring the nosebleeds are supposed to stop after you've given June 


- up drugs, Gary Busey sees a doctor and is diagnosed with a tu- 


| tumbling off a motorcycle he was 
-_ riding without a helmet, shrugs it 
off, saying “This is just another 
- notch in the gun butt.” Charlton 
- Heston immediately attempts to 
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‘World’ Apart: Zellweger and D'Onofrio 


meets Monty Python. Best kid's film of the 
year—and it got totally buried. 

For Roseanna: When an Italian restau- 
rant owner (Jean Reno) scrambles to keep his 
fellow villagers alive to assure a space in the 
town graveyard for his dying wife (Mercedes 
Ruehl)—that’s amore. Poignant, silly, and ul- 
timately life-affirming, this zany romantic 
comedy goes down like a warm, invigorating 
glass of Chianti. 

Love! Valour! Compassion!: Didn't 


succeed in “opening up’ the hit Broadway | 


show it was based on, but given the razor- 
sharp dialogue and virtuoso acting, so what? 


black-urbanite romance, it 
might have tried too hard, 
but it had an appealing vibe 
and a more appealing cast. 
Washington Square: 
The Henry James movie 
without the nude scene. 
Jennifer Jason Leigh at her 
most heartbreaking. 

soul in the Hole: 
Street basketball from the 
inside; a gripping narrative 
documentary. 
Breakdown: A _ real 
Hollywood thriller done 
right: a bit derivative, but 
always involving, thanks to 
the frequently underrated 
Kurt Russell. 

















love jones: An affluent 





And if They Violate Their Probation, 
They Get an Endless Loop of 
‘Dunston Checks In’: Three teen vandals 
in Doylestown, Pennsylvania, who smashed a 
Jewish family’s menorah avoided jail by ac- 
cepting a sentence that, along with two years 
of probation and community service, man- 
dated them to watch the film Schindler's List 
and write an essay on anti-Semitism. 





Knowles All: Web cineaste Harry Knowles 


The Never- 
Ending Stories 


hat highly anticipated movie suffered nu- 
| ae production delays, saw its release 
date postponed, and had its crew splashing 
about? /Jitanic wasn't the only film to risk a 
washout this year. Robert Redford’s 7he Horse 
Whisperer, shot on location partly in Big Timber, 
Montana, almost became a disaster picture when 
the Yellowstone River overflowed its banks. The de- 
lays helped force the city mouse—country mouse 
romance to take a new opening slot, May ‘98, when 
it may face another force of nature: Godzilla. 
Across the Atlantic, Stanley Kubrick was toil- 
ing, perhaps endlessly, on his Tom Cruise-Nicole 
Kidman starrer Eyes Wide Shut. The secrecy around 
the film was fierce, but that apparently didn't stop 
amiable Hollywood gadfly Harry Knowles, of the 
much bruited and feared Ain't /t Cool News Web- 
site, from acquiring a copy of the script. Which he's 
sitting on: “| choose not to read it or reveal it be- 
cause | will not be the one to spoil Kubrick's first 
film in over a decade,” Knowles says. “Not much is 
sacred in my eyes, but for now they are wide shut.” 








Sylvester Stallone 
claims that he could 
have been targeted 
by suspected serial 
killer Andrew 
Cunanan: “I was no- 
tified by the FBI that 





ing about [my] habits in Miami.” 





Cunanan had spoken to some bartender, inquir- 





See Me, Feel Me, Touch Me, 
Leave Me the +%#@ Alone 


It’s a global market out there. Sometimes a publicist alone just 
doesn’t cut it. Meet the Hollywood stars whose Sell! Sell! Sell! men- 
tality has carved them a conspicuous niche in the media agora. 












WEAPON 









BATTLE 
CRY 
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IDENTITY 





BIGGEST 
ENEMY 















They Can’t Happen Here: Men in 
Black's Edgar (top); Troopers’ enemies 


Skinny 


Using Princess Di- Notbeingpho- © Amicrophone,the “You killed Di!"—  Not-so-hot Paparazzi, to L 
anasdeathasan tographedatthe Screen Actors orwords tothat — movie star of which he is symbi- e S an 
opportunity to air © Peacemaker Guild headquar- —_ effect. the moment. otically related. 
his gripes with premiere. ters, and, ironical- 1997 WAS A BANNER YEAR for bug pics; Men 
photographers. ly, a lot of press. in Black, Starship Troopers, and Mimic. All of 
which makes us wonder, every time we open 
the fridge: Could giant insects really take over 
y An Alan Smithee Tookouta Daily “Injoke’castad “Burn, Hollywood, Mediocre Film critics, whose the world? PREMIERE contacted Harvard en- 
. Film.weitten and == Varietyad that ~=—nauseam,includ- Burn" (SmitheeS — screenwriter. early reviews pan tomologist Edward O. Wilson to comment on 
shamelessly hyped begs for charitable ing Harvey Wein- alternate title). Smithee. iat Easibility i ine big 2 2 
® by Eszterhas. “donations” to the _ stein, Sylvester I'm not a physiologist,” demurs Wilson, 
. Suathvestnit: _‘SteBosie-and ot before explaining that “the conventional wis- 
track. sainsa: Vertbitins dom is that insects can't get very large, be- 
himself cause they have an exoskeleton, and [their] 
» * . muscles pull on the inside of the body against 
Being every- Reenacting abust PMK publicity Atthe Golden Rock star. Nick Broomfield, an outer shell.” The weight of an Edgar the 
where—at parties, exercise from (and, evidently, Globe Awards, a director of an Bug-size bug would require an exoskeleton 
on magazine cov- Valley of the makeover) triumphant asser- upcoming docu- so thick as to render the creature immobile. 
ers, inournight-  Dollsatarecent wizards. tion: “[Sharon mentary about The fact that these are outer-space creatures, 
i mares. party. Stone] lent me her media manipula- Wilson notes, gives the filmmakers some- 
dress!” tions, who will thing of an out. 
COCnTnEY focus on Love. “T saw Mimic, and I’m looking forward to 
= ———= — —— Starship Troopers,” Wilson says with relish. 
Humbly but See “Crime. Meekness, plus © Theconstantre- Aging actionstar. The local video “For me, Aliens was the finest science-fiction 
persistently | Cop Land costars frain about how store. film ever made. The creatures are based very 
promoting his big Harvey Keitel and he gained 38 loosely on real entomology.” After the profes- 
egmenacs Robert DeNiro, pounds for the sor relates some stomach-churning accounts 
Cop Land role. 


SYLVESTER 
STALLONE 





But Those Three Kids From Doylestown 


of genuine parasite behavior, one hastens to 
agree with Wilson when he notes that “Hol- 
lywood still hasn’t come near the reality of it.” 


September 
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This One’s Sure Augus t 


Producer Scott Rudin earns 
the title Mr. September when 
his comedy /n & Qut opens 
with the second-highest box 
office returns of any movie 
ever released in that month. 
First place goes to Rudin’s 
The First Wives Club, re- 
leased the year before. 


Thought It Was a Great Idea: Just before 
Labor Day weekend, in Hollywood, the film- 
preservation organization the Society for 
Cinephiles holds its annual Cinecon, where mem- R 
orabilia is peddled, rare films from the past are 
screened, and an award banquet is held for sur- 
prise guest—yikes!—Leni Riefenstahl, Hitler's 
favorite documentarian. Walkouts, protests, 
rationalizations, and resignations ensue. 


Cassavetes Lives: The zeitgeist 
catches up with John Cassavetes, 
the late director whose specialty 
was people who insistently be- 
moan their knotty emotional prob- 
Jems (now our official national aaa 
pastime). She's So Lovely, based on a script Cassavetes wrote 
before he died, opens on the art circuit, and it’s announced that 
his 1980 Gloria is about to be remade starring Sharon Stone. 


to Pull Robert 
Bresson Out of 
Retirement: TV's 
Heather Thomas, 
former cutie of The 
Fall Guy fame, sells a 
script entitled 
Schoo! Slut to 
Touchstone Pictures. | 














COUNTERCLOCKWISE FROM BOTTOM LEFT: GEORGE LANGE/OUTLINE: PAUL MASSEY/GAMMA LIAISON; PLAYBOY; GLOBE PHOTOS; KOBAL COLLECTION. ILLUSTRATION BY WARD SUTTON 


QUENTIN 


‘THE )) "THE BITCH SLAPPERY @ TCH ee v 


OVER APPETIZER 
AT ANY GIVEN 


“Sone 


DONT EVER OK@H! Y D0N' EVER OROH! WITH DON’ | Y D0N' EVER OROH! WITH DON’ | 


TAR INTINO NO foe Dp 


US 


In her book Killer Instinct, Natural Born Killers 
coproducer Jane Hamsher mercilessly rakes 
Killers story writer Quentin Tarantino over the 
coals. Tarantino got some payback when he en- 
countered Hamsher's partner Don Murphy at a 
Hollywood restaurant last fall, and, reportedly 
boasted that he “slapped some respect into 


October 


Royal Shmuck: England's 
Prince Edward, the Windsor long : 
ridiculed in the U.K. tabloids for 





So Rupert Murdoch Hit the 
Snooze Alarm With a Hammer: 
Mogul Ted Turner pledges a cool bil- 
lion to the United Nations, stating 





that he hopes his “theatrical” 
this drastic ac- ambitions, options 
tion will pro- three screenplays 
vide “a wake- penned by noted 
up call for rich writer Corbin 
people.” Bernsen. 








the guy.” Now it’s $5 million-lawsuit time, 
with the once pugnacious Murphy claiming the 
beating traumatized him. In other fight news, 
a drug-addled and now jail-bound Christian 
Slater put the bite on a guy who was trying to 
prevent him from batting around his girlfriend. 
Canine is as canine does. ... 


- Elementary, You November 


: Mother@#!er: 


Def Pictures 


: acquires a 

3 screenplay titled 
- Sherlock Jones, 
~ about a genius 
- of deduction 
straight outta 
: Compton. 


| Already! 


A few things we could goa 
whole year (or more) without 


COMPUTER SCREENS USED AS SUSPENSE DE- 

VICES Okay, it kind of worked in Mission: 
| Impossible, even - 
in Independence 
Day. But watch- 
ing Batman and 
Mr. Freeze duke 
it out in front of a 
computer keyboard makes us want to sign off. 
_ Let’s hear it for a return to burning fuses. 

TV REPORTERS AS CYNICAL PARASITES 
| This year we had no less a personage than 
Dustin Hoffman por- 
traying one of Holly- 
wood’s favorite lower 
life forms in Mad City. 
The whole idea of 
movies blaming televi- 
sion for a lowest-com- 
mon-denominator cul- 
ture is exasperating. Pot, meet kettle. And on 
a similar note... 

TV PERSONALITIES PLAYING THEMSELVES 
Larry King in Contact! Larry King in Mad 
City! What’s next, Larry, The Barney Movie? 
_ FECKLESS PARANOIA Big studio movies like 
Conspiracy Theory and The Game went to 
eroaningly expansive lengths to evoke the 
great boogity boogity, then turned around, 
took it back, 
_ and proclaimed 
_ “Everything's 
okay!” What- 
ever you say, 
Big Brother. 

KARAOKE Why 
should we have 
to endure in a 
movie what wed never tolerate in a bar? 


BATMAN ANYTHING! 


Ca 
AGH: SERENE 
AT A UNTER 
COURT DATE _/ 
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Hey, It’s Almost the End of the 
Year and We Haven't Thrown Any 
Money Out the Window Yet: Ina 
move likely to make stockholders as hap- 
py as they were about Mike Ovitz’s '96 
severance package, Disney concedes that 
big dough is owed to former studio chair- 
man Jeffrey Katzenberg just before his 
$250 million lawsuit is set to go to trial. 


After searching for the appropriate 


_ Playboy.“| want people to notice 
| meand hear my message: Women j 





platform from which to air her 
complaints about estranged hus- 
band Billy Bob Thornton, Pietra 
Dawn Thornton opts for a nude 
layout in the January issue of 





must escape bad relationships.” —_spenseenns beeenygat 








Loos 
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From ‘The Full Monty’ to ‘Titanic,’ the hard 
lessons of the winners and losers of ’97 


ead the ticket sales and the message moviegoers sent to Hollywood in ‘97 is clear: We want fresh and un- 

expected, not tried and stale. Fresh ranged from the full-blown fantasy adventures Men in Black and 

Face/Off to the small-scale British comedies Bean and The Full Monty, which tickled funny bones around 
the world. The year’s huge disappointments included bloated new installments of Speed and Batman. Even 
the slightly buffed Star Wars trilogy looked shiny and new compared to the the less-than-buoyant F/ubber 
and the second lava movie of '97, Volcano. 4 At the same time, a handful of expertly executed formula films 
gave audiences exactly what they came for: rampaging T rexes in The Lost World: Jurassic Park, Harrison Ford 
as a fistfighting president in Air Force One; and Julia Roberts and Jim Carrey at their most adorable in My Best 
Friend’s Weddingand Liar, Liar, respectively.4| Here are the 1997 movies that attracted enough attention from 
industry green-lighters to change the course of the films you are likely to see over the next few years. 


Men in Black: More Ghostbusters than X- | Superman Lives, and, in 1999, the first of the 


Files, the year’s biggest blockbuster mixed fa- 
miliar sci-fi elements with the most inventive- 
ly droll visual effects since The Mask. Other 
sci-fi pictures with narrower appeal, includ- 
ing Paul Verhoeven’s R-rated, $125 million 
war movie Starship Troopers, were unable to 
make back their inflated production budgets. 
THE LESSON: Mainstream moviegoers 
prefer their creature features warm and fuzzy 
and funny, not brutal and disgusting. (A hot 
star like Will Smith who lends his talents to a 
hit single is also a plus.) Like Starship Troop- 
ers, Alien Resurrection and Mimic were too 
gruesome to break out beyond genre fans. 
There's plenty of sci-fi in the pipeline: a fam- 
ily-friendly but hip version of TV's Lost in 
Space, the X-Files movie, Tim Burton's 
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Star Wars prequels. But Fox, for one, is be- 
ginning to sense outer-space overload: It has 
already turned one of its projects, Planet Ice, 
into its next animated movie instead. 


n the ‘Black’: Smith and cuddly alien pal 








Love, Labor, Loss: Clockwise from 
below, the $7 million Sou! Food, The Full 
Monty's surprise package, and Cameron's 
Jitanic delivered crowd-pleasing stories. 


I Know What You Did Last Summer: 
With its nice, tight $17 million budget, 


| Scream scribe Kevin Williamson’s follow-up 


rode the coattails of his and Dimension’s 
1996 reconstitution of the slasher movie. 
While not as wickedly sarcastic as Scream, 
Last Summer’s other elements—clever plot- 
ting and a perky TV cast—were back. By 
year's end, Dimension’s Scream 2 was track- 
ing the highest want-to-see scores of any 
Christmas movie. 


|THE LESSON: “Were going to see way 


too many TV stars in horror movies,” Sony 
marketing president Bob Levin predicts. But 
neither the cast nor the genre is the key here. 
The real lesson? Youth rules. “It’s about 
kids,” Williamson says, just as it was in the 
80s with the Friday the 13th movies and Brat 


| Pack comedies. Williamson is already prep- 


ping his directorial debut, a “Heathers-style 
teen comedy” called Killing Mrs. Tingle. And 
the studios are dusting off their old youth- 
comedy scripts, reports Fox senior executive 
vice-president Tom Sherak. Among the 
comics hoping to score in 98: Adam Sandler 
(The Wedding Singer), Dave Chappelle (Half 
Baked), and Saturday Night Live’s Roxbury 
Guys, Will Ferrell and Chris Kattan (A Night 
at the Roxbury). 


Mad City: Quentin Tarantino isn’t the only 
one who worries that $20 million stars are 
ruining the business. But studio chiefs keep 
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writing those checks because, finally, it's 
safe. Or is it? A wickedly entertaining John 
Travolta was a crucial element in Face/Off's 
success—but no one wanted to see him as a 
loser in the antimedia rant Mad City. 

THE LESSON: Stars don’t always lure big 
crowds. Hollywood learned this the hard way 
in 97 with Conspiracy Theory (Mel Gibson 
and Julia Roberts), The Jackal (Richard Gere 
and Bruce Willis), Seven Years in Tibet (Brad 
Pitt), The Devil’s Own (Pitt and Harrison 
Ford), and Fathers’ Day (Robin Williams and 
Billy Crystal). “You're always hoping when 
you have a name that the movie will work that 
much better,” Sherak says. “Sometimes you 
get Fathers’ Day.” The key to profitability, in 
some cases, may be the kind of pay cut that 
Sylvester Stallone took for Cop Land. 


My Best Friend’s Wedding: The 
quintessential summer counterprogram- 
mer, this lively take on an old genre de- 
ployed an arsenal of warm chuckles, 
catchy retro songs, and a major movie 
star (Julia Roberts) giving her fans plen- 
ty to smile about. Sony reshot the ending 
to enhance the role of Roberts's flamboy- 
ant buddy, played by Rupert Everett. 
The whole package ended up one of the 
year's top grossers. 

THE LESSON: Audiences are hungry 
for movies about relationships, whether 
it’s the confused Kevin Kline and Joan 
Cusack in In & Out, the confused Ben 
Affleck and Joey Lauren Adams in Chas- 
ing Amy, or the confused Matt Damon 
and Robin Williams in Good Will Hunt- 
ing. But feelings are not easy to pull off 
onscreen—witness such nonstarters as 
Picture Perfect, Fools Rush In, and That 
Old Feeling. 


Soul Food: Three of the year’s best re- 
lationship movies came from African- 
American directors: George Tillman, Jr.'s 
$7 million family drama Soul Food, Kasi Lem- 
mons’s $4.5 million gothic melodrama Eve's 
Bayou, and Ted Witcher’s $7 million buppie 
romance love jones. The middle-class black 
women who loved Waiting to Exhale made 
Soul Food a $42 million hit, inspiring theater 
owners to book Eve’s Bayou, which Trimark 
crossed over to white art-house patrons due to 
star Samuel L. Jackson and strong reviews. 
(New Line was unable to break out love jones, 
which lacked a name cast.) 

THE LESSON: “People keep saying you 
can't make Woody Allen movies for black peo- 
ple,” Trimark marketing senior vice-president 
Ray Price says. “That's what the book says. 
The book has changed.” Though Hollywood 
produced more films with: appeal for black 
moviegoers than ever before this year, from 


Nothing to Lose and Money Talks to Amistad, 
there’s still a dearth of complex stories aimed at 
adults—and an audience eager to be tapped. 


Batman & Robin: The perfect what’s- 
wrong-with-movies example. Instead of re- 
inventing the Batman formula, Warner Bros. 
executives, they now admit, had images of ac- 
tion figures dancing in their heads. They 
hedged their foreign bets by casting Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, they added Alicia Silverstone 
and Uma Thurman, and they gave their lead- 
ing men nothing to do. While he may have had 
a disappointing year on the big screen, ‘twas 
not George Clooney that killed this franchise. 
THE LESSON: It’s the story, stupid. All 
the eye candy in the world doesn't ease the 


Perception / Reality 


The trend toward instant box office reporting (____ 1s America’s #1 
movie!) can obscure such factors as budgets and marketing costs, 
which drastically affect a movie's ultimate success. Below, some ’97 
movies that opened at number one but were either outright disasters or 
will struggle to make back their costs in foreign markets or video: 


MOVIE TITLE 


Volcano 

Batman & Robin 
Speed 2: Cruise Control 
G.I. Jane 

Conspiracy Theory 

The Peacemaker 

The Game 

Fire Down Below 

The Jackal 

Starship Troopers 


All figures in millions *Some budgets are estimated **Estimated 





pain of paying $8 to watch two hours of 
pointless sound and fury. 


The Full Monty: Fox Searchlight’s $3 
million comedy was a word-of-mouth hit 
and struck a $145 million-plus chord world- 
wide. It wasn’t the cast or the marketing that 
grabbed people. It was the one memorable 
scene that every hit has to have—in this 
case, the moment when the men standing 
in the unemployment line start to twitch 
along to Donna Summer's “Hor Stuff.” 
Women loved how the movie dealt with 
male vulnerabilities. 

THE LESSON: [If it’s funny, they will 
come. And don’t discount the Sling Blade ef- 
fect: Audiences feel good about embracing a 
scrappy underdog—both the movie and the 
characters within it. 


Anastasia: In the first salvo of Hollywood's 
intensifying animation wars, Fox's Anastasia 
withstood counterattacks from what Disney 
executive turned Fox studio chairman Bill 
Mechanic calls “the evil empire.” In the face 
of Disney's rerelease of The Little Mermaid 
and the remake Flubber, Mechanic spent $26 
million marketing the picture, made his car- 
toon leading lady more active than recent 
Disney heroines, and added tears to a key 
scene to make audiences weep. “Disney's 
shenanigans backfired,” Mechanic says. 
“We've proven it’s a free world out there.” 
THE LESSON: The House of Mouse can't 
keep its competitors at bay forever. Disney re- 
mains atop the animation heap—Hercules, 
while disappointing, was still enormously 
profitable. But this summer, Warner 
Bros.’ Quest for Camelot goes up against 
Disney's Mulan. And the 1998 holiday 
season could be a watershed, with Dis- 
ney/Pixar’s A Bug's Life, Universal's 
Babe: A Pig in the City, Paramount/Nick- 
elodeon’s Rugrats, and DreamWorks’ 
Prince of Egypt all duking it out for the 
kiddie market. 





Titanic: James Cameron’s $200 million 
behemoth loomed over the year like a 
thundercloud, threatening to drown Fox 
with budget overruns and release post- 
ponements. But by year's end Fox's in- 
vestment (shared to a lesser extent by the 
film’s domestic distributor, Paramount) 
started to look more seaworthy: Many 
emerged from screenings comparing it to 

a David Lean epic and touting it as an 

Oscar contender. Will it make its money 

back? Fox claims it doesn't care. Making 

Titanic was “not a business decision,” 

Mechanic says. “It was a work of passion, 

a work of art. I may never be near a pic- 

ture as good as this again.” 

THE LESSON: Less is more. 1997's 
top seven grossers all cost less than $100 mil- 
lion, while the six event movies budgeted at 
$100 million—plus—Titanic, Batman @’ Robin, 
Speed 2: Cruise Control, Starship Troopers, 
Dante's Peak, and Volcano—may never get 
out of the red. Unfortunately, while the Ti- 
tanic near miss may be a win for cinema, it 
bodes less well for the industry, because it 
means that, yet again, profligacy has won out. 
Next year's event-movie hopefuls are already 
amassing serious price tags, from the duelling 
the-sky-is-falling flicks Deep Impact and 
Armageddon to the duelling monster mashes 
Godzilla and Mighty Joe Young. After months 
in the hot seat with Volcano, Speed 2, and Ti- 
tanic, Mechanic pledges to “get out of movies 
that are over $75 million. Both of next sum- 
mers [Fox] movies, Doctor Dolittle and X- 
Files, are well under that.” ANNE THOMPSON 
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Tod Volpe loved building art collections for the Hollywood 
elite and dreamed of becoming a player himself. Instead, 
he wound up the subject of a federal criminal investigation 
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T WAS 6:00 ON the morning of June | in the house?” Dressed in only a bathrobe and 
30, 1997, when Tod Volpe heard a | shorts, Volpe asked, “Would you mind if I went 
knock at the door of his family’s ski | upstairs? My daughter is sleeping and Nancy is 
condo in Waterville Valley, New | on the third floor. Nancy could get very scared.” 
Hampshire. The 48-year-old art “Sorry, we can’t let you do that,” said an 
dealer—who had helped furnish the | agent as she escorted Volpe upstairs to wake 
homes of Jack Nicholson and Warn- | Nancy Nigrosh, the mother of his child. Ni- 
er Bros. chairman Robert Daly, as | grosh, a tall, thin blond woman who had once 
well as of producers Jerry Bruck- | been a top Hollywood agent representing the 
heimer and Joel Silver—had been | screenwriters responsible for such films as 
up most of the night painting a mys- | Beaches and Arachnophobia, was forced to dress 
tical image of a man hurling a pack- | and use the bathroom in front of the FBI agent. 
et of stardust off the New Hamp- Meanwhile, Volpe was led outside and 
shire cliff known as the Old Man of | handcuffed. After a brief stop at the 
the Mountains. He looked in on his | local police station, he was driven an 


four-year-old daughter, Eden, as he | hour south to Concord, where he i ; ye 











made his way downstairs. was fingerprinted and booked. With- 

“Could we ask you a few ques- | in hours, news organizations were re- 

tions?” said the man in the dark | ceiving a press release from the U.S. 

sport coat standing on the other side of the | Attorney's Office in Manhattan al- 
screen door. leging that Volpe had fraudulently 
“Sure, come on in,” replied Volpe as seven | obtained millions of dollars by selling 
FBI agents wearing bulletproof vests pushed | and leveraging artwork that belonged 
past the butcher-block kitchen counter. “We | to his clients, including Kiss’s Paul 
have a warrant for your arrest,” said one agent | Stanley and producers Kathleen 


as the others started poking around the house— | Kennedy and Frank Marshall. 
picking up art objects, turning over paintings, He sat in a jail cell and wondered 
and peppering Volpe with questions. _ if there was some misunderstanding 


“Are there any weapons in the house?” | in connection with the bankruptcy 
asked one, “Where’s all this money that you | petition he filed in the spring of 
stashed?” said another. “Do you have any drugs | 1995. In his mind he was anything 


, ‘ ipe, a: = | 
scribe. He had been an important force in the A ea part of the aspirin tyeton: | 


but the bunco artist that the papers would de- 
fis acquisitions for Jack Nicholson included the 


iz 
h Jahn Pronio New York and Los Angeles art worlds. As an ~ Ai : 
7 5 | | “| art dealer, he had championed the rediscovery Maxfield Parrish painting The Sandman (inset), 
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Power List: Nicholson (top) and 
producers Kathleen Kennedy and 
Frank Marshall were among the 

names in the case against Volpe. 


of the American Arts and Crafts 
movement, the rough-hewn, 
turn-of-the-century style char- 
acterized by Stickley furniture 
and Rookwood pottery. 

Art has always been a pass- 
port to social respectability. For 
members of the Hollywood elite, 
it is also a way to prove they pos- 
sess the taste and refinement that 
their movies often lack. So when 
Arts and Crafts became a film- 
industry passion in the late ‘80s, 
Volpe enjoyed a position of priv- 
ilege. In his heyday he had seen 
men whose movies glorify ex- 
ploding buildings and shattered 
glass fall to their knees and cud- 
dle a Tiffany lamp. He had 
helped the wives of workaholic 
studio chairmen find solace in 
pottery. And he had seen him- 
self as more than his clients’ art 
dealer—he was their confidant, 
colleague, and friend. 

But even while he played the 
seducer in Hollywood, Volpe 
himself was seduced. Simply 
because he had the run of the 
houses of the wealthy, he succumbed to the 
illusion that he had become a member of the 
club. Believing he could convert his cachet as 
an art adviser into a career as a movie pro- 
ducer, he adopted a lifestyle far beyond his 
means. And when his business started to 
crumble, he lied and cheated in his attempts 
to avoid exile from the industry he so paintul- 
ly wanted to be part of. 
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T WAS A SUNNY Sunday afternoon back in 
1989 when Tod Volpe raced his black 
Porsche convertible up the double S- 
turns of Laurel Canyon toward Jack 
Nicholson’s home atop Mulholland Drive. 
Other drivers could not help gawking at The 
Sandman, the large Maxfield Parrish painting 
nonchalantly tucked into the backseat. Volpe 
had secured the painting, for roughly 
$275,000, on a whim in New York. He had 
no idea whether Nicholson would in turn 
want to buy it, but much of Volpe's success 
was based on predicting what pieces of art 
would speak to his celebrity clients. As Volpe 
carried the painting into a house already fa- 
mously stuffed with works by artists ranging 
from Tamara De Lempicka to Picasso, 
Nicholson jogged down the stairs, and imme- 
diately confirmed that Volpe’s instincts had 
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Dealer's Remorse: “Come to L.A.: Sell art, make movies, meet a girl... . It's a syndrome, but one I've 
believed since | watched Ed Sullivan,” says Volpe at home after pleading guilty to fraud. 


been correct. Nicholson said he wanted the 
image hung over his bed. 

“| basically put my own ass on the line be- 
cause I believed in the art,” Volpe says. It is 
September of 1997, some nine weeks after his 
arrest, and he is sitting in his condo’s white 
living room overlooking New Hampshire's 
Mad River. Volpe still dresses in the mufti of 
a wannabe producer: sweater vest, white 
T-shirt, chinos, and black-velvet slippers. He 
still refers to the people he deceived by their 
first names. 

“Jack's taste is so varied in art; no one can 
ever figure it out, says Volpe. “But I am con- 
nected to Jack's soul. I didn’t try and sell him 
the things that other people might have 
thought were shoo-ins. I focused on all the 
things that would bring him joy—things that 
I believed he missed from his childhood.” 

The two had gotten to know one another 
in the early 80s, when the Jordan-Volpe 
Gallery in Manhattan was one of the first ma- 
jor dealers to specialize in Arts and Crafts 
paintings and decorative arts. The gallery was 
a pivotal step in Volpe’s transformation from 
the son of a Westchester tailor to a Los An- 
geles tastemaker. Hollywood was a long way 
from his hometown of Yonkers, New York, 
where his first job was as an embalmer at 
Havey's Funeral Home. And it was an even 
more colorful backdrop than the sets he 
struck as a stagehand at the Metropolitan 
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_ Opera House—the job that partially financed 


_ his education at New York University. 


In the ’70s and early “80s, the Jordan- 
Volpe Gallery was different in tenor from the 
other galleries on West Broadway. Volpe had 
a taste for the theatrical, and together with his 
cousin Vance Jordan, he organized a series of 


groundbreaking shows that helped awaken | 


collector interest in forgotten artisans. 

“[The Jackal producer] Sean Daniel was 
raving about these Stickley chairs that John 
Landis had bought at this incredible gallery in 
New York,” remembers Joel Silver, the pro- 
ducer of Die Hard and Lethal Weapon. Silver 
had purchased Frank Lloyd Wright's famous 
Storer House in 1984 and began collecting 
Arts and Crafts objects with a vengeance. 
“There were very few books on the subject at 
the time, and not many galleries specialized in 


it. A lot of dealers are pirates, but Tod was 


much straighter than those guys.” 

Volpe moved to a modest Los Angeles 
apartment in the mid-’80s. (He had parted 
ways with his cousin.) The timing of his ar- 
rival could not have been better. That same 
year, Barbra Streisand purchased a Gustav 
Stickley sideboard at a Christie’s auction for 
$363,000. Soon other actors, including Bruce 
Willis, and top agents, like the Creative 


_ Artists Agency's Jack Rapke and Rowland 


~ Perkins, followed suit. 


“Tod could not have gotten away with 











what he did if he was dealing in Biedermeier, 
Chippendale, or some type of furniture where 
there was a long history of scholarship,” notes 
the Gersh Agency's Ron Bernstein, who dealt 
with Volpe in those early years. “Arts and 
Crafts was virgin territory, and Tod set him- 
self up as the expert. His plan was to trade his 
knowledge for entrée into the business.” 
Volpe hung out on movie sets talking fur- 
niture with stars. He found Tiffany lamps for 
the wife of Warners chairman Robert 
Daly—for whom he would build a pottery 
collection. He also did consulting for the cur- 
rent Mrs. Daly, song lyricist Carole Bayer 
Sager. During the shooting of Hudson Hawk 
in 1990, Volpe arranged for Willis and Silver 
to view the impressive Arts and Crafts collec- 
tion of New Jersey businessman Ira Kay. A 
longtime collector, Kay needed to liquidate 
and felt comfortable dealing with Volpe. “[In 
our circle of collectors], everyone spoke well 
of Tod. He brought us a magical vision of 


_ how art could add to your daily life,” Kay said 


this past fall. “If Tod had a fault, it was that 
he kept too many facts and figures in his 
head, couldn’t or didn’t balance a checkbook, 
and had too many credit cards to play with.” 

As his client list grew, Volpe planned the 
next step in his evolution from dealer to 
mogul. He began developing movie projects, 
including a coming-of-age tale set in a funer- 
al home, and a drama based on Colin Simp- 
son's book Artful Partners, which tells of the 
relationship between the early 20th-century 
art connoisseur Bernard Berenson and the 
dealer Joe Duveen. Volpe looked at the career 
paths of Michael Ovitz’s former aikido in- 
structor Steven Seagal and art dealer Arne 
Glimcher, who had directed The Mambo 
Kings, and believed one of his godlike clients 
would soon pull him up to Mount Olympus. 
But his efforts met with little interest. 

“Tod helped my wife find this great an- 
tique pool table,” recalls producer Edward 
Pressman (Wall Street), “and I remember 
reading a script about the art world and liking 
the idea but not the writing.” One senior ex- 
ecutive who reviewed the period project re- 
calls his studio's reaction: “We have enough 
trouble opening 20th-century action movies 
without taking on 19th-century art movies.” 

The rejections piled up, and so did 
Volpe's fiscal responsibilities. He had be- 
come involved with Nancy Nigrosh (they 
met at a party given by producers Arnold and 
Anne Kopelson), and the two had a daughter 
in March of 1993. Volpe moved his new 
family to a house in the Hollywood Hills and 
began renovations on a two-bedroom cabin 
that doubled as his showroom. “He spent 
easily $150,000 on that house, $40,000 with 
me alone,” says contractor Tym Modin of T 
and T Electric. “We did recessed lights, a 
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FROM LEFT: COUATESY TOD M. VOLPE; LESTER GLASSNER COLLECTION/NEAL PETERS 





Dirty Deals: An Aston Martin purchased with Nichol- 
son (top), and Salvador Dali's The Eye, painted for 
Hitchcock's Spel/bound, both figured in the govern- 
ment’s case against the dealer. 


stereo, landscape lighting. ...° It was a stun- 
ning investment to make in a home Volpe 
was only renting. 

What Volpe did not grasp is that among 
Hollywood's elite, there are friends and there 
are service people. He believed his clients 
cared for him in the same way he did for them 
(“I cried when [producer] Larry Gordon 
didn’t win the Oscar for Field of Dreams,” he 
confides). But the truth is that most ascribed 
as much importance to him as they did to 
their tennis pro or psychotherapist. “Some- 
times I get invited to go for a sail or a hockey 
game, but I pretty much stay away from a so- 
cial life with my client base,” notes Don 
Umemoto, the commercial architect who has 
designed homes for Jerry Bruckheimer, Don 
Simpson, and Steve Tisch, “Tod was just the 
opposite. He thought of the work as an op- 
portunity to get in their pants. He was always 
trying to get me to get him in to see somebody 
about one of his scripts.” 

Meanwhile, in the art business he was 
hoping to outgrow, Volpe had begun to cut 
corners. The questionable dealings were 
small at first, things he no doubt perceived as 
little white lies among friends. “I should have 
been more open,” he says now about his slide 
into criminal behavior, “but I just couldn't 
deal with the failure.” And even though at 
least one of his prominent friends quietly sent 
him money to help him cover legal expenses 
this past fall, he still finds it incomprehensible 
that they never allowed him into their world 
of corporate jets and premieres. 

“Once I got their houses furnished, I ex- 
pected Larry Gordon to call Joel Silver and 
say, Let's get Tod rolling.’ Actually, the com- 
plete opposite happened. They shut the 
door.” As Volpe speaks in a slightly pained 
tone, the New Hampshire house is silent, 
save for the bubbling of a tropical fish tank on 
a nearby table. “I had meetings with Sydney 
Pollack, David Puttnam, Terry Semel. All 
they had to do was say, “This guy's a god- 
damn genius, he’s done right by us. He wants 
to be in the movies. Let's throw him on a pic- 
ture. Then the phone calls started getting less 
and less. The presents stopped coming,” 








er House lives Jesse Benton, the daugh- 
ter of the great American artist Thomas 
Hart Benton. In August of 1993, while 
visiting with Benton and her husband at the 
time, contractor George Peper, Volpe saw a 
bronze Benton sculpture called Forward Pass, 
which depicts a group of Knute Rockne- 
esque football players. He immediately said, 
“Frank Marshall has to have this.” Volpe had 
met the director-producer and his wife, pro- 
ducer Kathleen Kennedy (Jurassic Park) at a 
cocktail party. He had once gotten them a 
Fletcher Martin baseball painting and knew 
their penchant for collecting American art 
from between the World Wars. 

According to a 38-count indictment filed 
last summer, Volpe agreed to purchase the 
bronze from Peper by paying him $60,000 in 
two installments. Volpe then sold the bronze 
to Kennedy and Marshall for $83,352.50. 
Volpe paid Peper the first installment of 
$40,000. But when the contractor asked for 
the remainder of his money, Volpe stalled 
him, claiming that Kennedy and Marshall 
had not yet paid him in full. 

The art dealer had a credibility problem as 
well: Kennedy and Marshall discovered that 





the Benton bronze had actually been cast in | 


1970, not before World War II, as Volpe had 
let them to believe. They asked for their mon- 
ey back—money Volpe had already spent. 
With his back against the wall, he promised 
he could resell the bronze and refund their 
money when he did. 

Volpe could not have picked a worse time 
to incur the couple’s displeasure, for the Hol- 
lywood art market was undergoing a sea 
change. His hottest accounts were cooling as 
the collectors he worked with began upgrading 
their art collections by purchasing paintings by 
Pablo Picasso, Jasper Johns, and other high- 
end artists handled by major galleries. To 
make matters worse, Volpe was soon to be in 





hot water with his most fa- 
mous client, one whose 
name would ultimately at- 
tract the attention of the Jus- 
tice Department. 

In the mid-'80s, Volpe 
had entered into a business 
arrangement with Jack 
Nicholson to manage an art 
fund. The plan called for 
Nicholson to provide mon- 
ey for Volpe to buy and sell 
artwork. The client would 
get 60 percent of the profits, 
the rest was Volpe’s. “He 
would say, It's up to you, 
babycakes,’ ” Volpe recalls, 
and at least $610,000 of 
Nicholson’s money trickled 


STONE’S THROW from Joel Silver's Stor- | into their partnership. (Volpe also advised 


Nicholson on his personal collection.) Volpe 
used the fund's money to purchase paintings, 
pottery, and other objects, including an Aston 
Martin automobile. Volpe claims he built the 
fund's value up to more than $800,000. But, 
in 1991, he started taking liberties. 

According to federal prosecutors, Volpe 
secured a personal advance from the Los An- 
geles auction house Butterfields and Butter- 
fields after claiming he owned items that in 
truth belonged to the fund. Over the next four 
years, he would repeatedly sell paintings that 
belonged to the fund—by such artists as 
Stuart Davis and Everett Shinn—and pocket- 
ing the proceeds. Then, in February of 1995, 
he sold the Aston Martin for $25,000 and 
never paid the fund back its share. 

Speaking today, Volpe stresses that he 
takes full responsibility for his actions in 
terms of the fund. But in describing his mind- 
set at the time, he says, “These are not things 
that I went to Jack’s house and took off the 
walls; these are not things that Jack owned. 
These are things that I found. I put money 
into restoring them and caring for them, and 
basically, legally they weren't mine but moral- 
ly and technically and ethically I felt they 
were something: Jack's gift to me.” 


NE RAINY AFTERNOON during Decem- 
ber of 1993, Volpe stepped out of a taxi- 
cab in the shadow of New York City’s 
Queensboro Bridge. He had recently 
left L.A. and taken a double suite at the Re- 
gency Hotel on Park Avenue—though he was 
virtually broke and he would soon move to the 
somewhat shabbier Beekman. As he walked 
into the Cirker’s Hayes warehouse, he met a 
man in a trench coat and two men in dark 
suits who took him to a storage space. There, 
amid bric-a-brac, they uncrated a canvas. 
Volpe knew he was staring into Salvador 
Dalis The Eye, a (Continued on page 97) 
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NK 
"~~ SHELLY 
- HID HIS 
9mm GLOCK 
SO WELL, 


iT TOOK HIS 
DAUGHTER 


YEARS 
TO FIND IT. 













nk Shelly thought he kept his handgun 
well out of the reach of his 
4 year old toddler, Stacey. 
He underestimated 
the resourcefulness of his only child. 
She pushed a coffee table next to a cabinet, 
climbed onto the table, stood on some books, 
pulled his gun from the top shelf, 
shot herself in the mouth, and died. 
lf you think your kids aren't smart enough 


to find your handgun... 


please, think again. 


CEASE t@@FIRE 
A HOME IS NO PLACE FOR A HANDGUN 


CEASE FIRE P.O. BOX 33424 WASHINGTON D.C, 20033-0424 OR www.ceasefire.org 
‘THIS IS A TRUE STORY. THE NAMES HAVE BEEN CHANGED TO PROTECT THE FAMILIES INVOLVED. a 
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MOVIE MANIAC 
<q FEATURING 


G.I. Jane 


Military action drama; starring Demi 
Moore and Viggo Mortensen; directed 
by Ridley Scott 

Lately there seems to be more 
interest in the intense, self-glori- 
fying gyrations Moore goes 
through to prepare for and pro- 
mote projects than the actual 
films themselves (witness the 
great hype and disappointing 
box office for Striptease and 
now G.I. Jane). But as venal 
pieces of pandering go, this 
look at female “empowerment” 
in the context of a brutal Navy- 
SEALs training course isn’t all 
that bad, cynical though it is; 
director Scott stylizes the action 
in a way that makes Busby 
Berkeley look like a neorealist, 
while the multiple absurdities of 
the plot and bizarre touches of 
“personality” (the citing of D.H. 
Lawrence by a training master 
chief played by Mortensen) en- 
tertain in the jaw-dropping 
manner of a big-budget Ed 
Wood picture. And Moore is, 
for once, perfect as the driven 
Navy intelligence officer who 
puts herself through hell for no 
good reason. (Buena Vista 


Home Video) 


RECOMMENDED 


For Roseanna 


Romantic comedy; starring Jean Reno 
and Mercedes Ruehl; directed by Paul 
Weiland 

As satisfying as a big bowl of 
pasta, this charming romantic 
comedy follows a faithful restau- 
rant owner (Reno) in a quaint 
Italian village who scurries to 
protect a sought-after open plot 
in the local graveyard so his ail- 
ing wife (Ruehl) can be buried 
next to their daughter. Looking 
for frolicsome humor, spicy flir- 
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tation, a bit of gallows sensibili- 
ty, and tender, devoted love? 
Prego. It’s in here. (New Line 
Home Video) 


The Prophecy ill 
Horror; starring Christopher Walken and 
Eric Roberts; directed by Greg Spence 
Disney is trying to beef up its 
direct-to-video product with 
numerous films launched 

just for that 
market. One 
such beast is 
a pet project 





of Miramax heads Harvey and 
Bob Weinstein, who serve as 
executive producers on 
this follow-up to 95's tale of 
angelic war. Walken is back as 
the mighty angel Gabriel, re- 
leased from hell by Satan and 
still intent on starting a holy 
war with all the goody-goody 
seraphims in heaven (lead by 
Roberts's angelic Michael), us- 
ing Earth as the battleground. 
It's a great concept, more comi- 
cally realized this time around. 
It riffs on the original and 


Clown Prince: 
Leguizamo chews 

the scenery in 
Spawn. 








Sex and Violins: | 


a 


bodes well for a future chapter 
(and verse). (Dimension 
Home Video) 


Career Girls 

Comedy; starring Katrin Cartlidge and 
Lynda Steadman; directed by Mike Leigh 
Leigh follows up last year's Se- 
crets @ Lies with a poignant and 
funny depiction of two profes- 
sional women who became best 
friends in college—viewed in 
retrospect when they meet for 
the first time in six years. The 
director uses his improvisational 
style to craft yet another honest, 
humanizing story, this time 
portraying 80s college misfits 
who (mostly) grow out of their 
neuroticisms. Watch for Oscar- 
worthy performances from 
Steadman as an inhibited goth 
with a skin ailment and 
Cartlidge as a hyperactive 
eccentric. (Twentieth Century 
Fox Home Entertainment) 


Love Serenade 

Comedy; starring Miranda Otto and Re- 
becca Frith; directed by Shirley Barrett 
First-time writer-director Barrett 
wowed Cannes audiences in 
1996 and came away with the 
prize for Best First Film. She’s 
crafted a wry, absurdist comedy 
of two desperate and comically 
deluded Australian outback sis- 
ters (Otto and Frith) who both 
get their hooks into the new 
next-door neighbor, a man with 
some very strange secrets. (Mir- 
amax Home Entertainment) 


Fellini's cast of Orchestra. 


Orchestra 
Rehearsal (1979) 


Comedy; starring Baldwin Baas and Clara 
Colosimo; directed by Federico Fellini; in 
Italian with English subtitles 

Fellini's indictment of art and 
high-mindedness—a movie he 
made for Italian TV between 
breaks on the production of 
City of Women—appears on 
video. Seen as a metaphor by 
most and overtly political, the 
film concerns an orchestra’s 
dealings with its dictatorial con- 
ductor, who at one point 
screams in German a la 
Hitler—Fellini was never a sub- 
tle director. A minor work, but 
loaded with critiques of social 
culture and politics. (Fox Lor- 
ber Home Video) 


The Game 

Thriller; starring Michael Douglas and 
Sean Penn; directed by David Fincher 

A film guaranteed to send para- 
noiacs scurrying to their secret 
hideaways. Douglas plays a 
smug architect whose life gets 
flipped in numerous weird and 
sadistic ways when he gets in- 
volved with a little gift from his 
brother: a game in which every- 


CURRENT VIDEO RELEASES 
JANUARY. 


20: THE GAME 
CAFE SOCIETY 
PROPHECY I! 
NOTHING TO LOSE 


27 STAR MAPS 
- BRASSED OFF 
~KULL THE CONQUEROR 


FEBRUARY. 


3 : HERCULES 
G.I. JANE 


IO LOVE SERENADE 
AIR FORCE ONE 


AVAILABLE NOW 


MONEY TALKS # FIRE DOWN 
BELOW # ORCHESTRA 
REHEARSAL # SPAWN # FOR 
ROSEANNA # CAREER GIRLS ® 
DANIELLA BY NIGHT # LOVE 
PLAY # PICTURE PERFECT 
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thing in Douglas’s world unrav- 
els. Ultimately it’s all a bit 
morally suspect, but it’s grand to 
see Douglas getting tortured 
throughout. Debra Kara Unger 
(Crash) lends strong support as a 
possible pawn in the game, but 
Penn is only window dressing— 
ten minutes of screen time at 
most. It was smartly marketed to 
the tune of $48 million at the 
box office last spring and should 
have a long shelf life on video. 
(PolyGram Home Video) 


Star Maps 


Drama; starring Douglas Spain and Efrain 
Figueroa; directed by Miguel Arteta 

A hit at Sundance last year 
(snatched up for $2.5 million at 
the fest), first-time writer-director 
Arteta’s dark tale of hope and 
sleaze in Hollywood revolves 
around Carlos (Spain), a Latino 
determined to become a star. His 
road to fame is charted through 
selling maps to the star's homes, 
but that’s merely a front for ne- 
farious activity—hello, darkness, 
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tiere Come Da Prez: ford (left) shows 
a Russian goon the American plan in Air Force One. 





scaling the EXeights: The original lron Man catches some tail in Hercules. 


my old friend. A gritty film with 
solid performances by Spain 
and Figueroa as his slimeball fa- 
ther. (Twentieth Century Fox 
Home Entertainment) 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Hercules 

Animated; featuring the voices of James 
Woods and Danny DeVito; directed by 
John Musker and Ron Clements 
Disney made a bit of a myth- 
take when it rewrote the legend 
of the Greek hero and assigned 
him to the realm of shtick (plen- 
ty of gospel-style Greek chorus 
songs but barely a whisper of 
the twelve labors through all 
the gags). There's plenty to en- 
tertain the kids, however (not 
to mention some adults), and 
Woods has a ball voicing the 
fiery Hades, who wants to 

turn the champ into a chump, 
while DeVito shines as the 
voice of Hercules’s satyr-ical 
trainer, Phil. (Buena Vista 
Home Video) 


Air Force One 
Action; starring Harrison 
Ford and Gary Oldman; 
directed by Wolfgang 
Petersen 

With a stunning 
late-summer gross 
of more than 
$170 million, AF] 
reinforced Ford 
as a still mighty 
box office power, 
and he seemed 
perfectly cast as a 





dreamy butt-kick- 
ing prez who saves 
the first family 

and the first jet 
from Russian ter- 
rorist Oldman. But 
apart from the 
money, it's a thor- 
oughly by-the-book 
vehicle that re- 
mains less than 
boring because of 
Petersen's ability to 
keep things moving 
along energetically, 
despite the claus- 
trophobic airplane 
set (the kind of 
thing the director 
displayed much more effectively 
in his similarly claustrophobic 
German submarine epic, Das 
Boot). (Columbia TriStar 
Home Video) 


SOUNDTRACKS 


Alien Resurrection 
(RCA Victor) 

Mixing bleakness and despair 
like the witches from Macbeth, 
composer John Frizzell keeps 
the creepazoid eeriness of 
the previous Alien , wat 
soundtracks alive, 
but not in a life- 
form that's immedi- 
ately recognizable. 
He relies heavily on 
synthesized elments, 
to the extent that 
most of the 
cuts resem- 
ble sound de- 
sign rather 
than melodic 
music. Play it 
to scare the 
neighbors. 








The Sweet 
Hereafter (Virgin) 

lf actress Sarah Polley ever finds 
her film career lagging (not like- 
ly), she can always become a pop 
singer. Polley has the centerpiece 
role in Atom Egoyan’s stunning 
drama and contributes mightily 
to Mychael Danna's sublime 
soundtrack. Her haunting upper- 
register voice is featured on five 
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Spawn 

Comic-book action-adventure; starring 
Michael Jai White and John Leguizamo; 
directed by Mark Dippe 

The filmmakers more or less 
checked subtlety at the door in 
adapting Todd McFarlane 's 
ultradark tale of good (so 
called) against evil for the big 
screen. But the film, cut to se- 
cure a kid-friendly PG-13, 
didn’t go far enough. That's 
been remedied a bit for the 
video market with a more 
graphic R-rated director's cut 
available alongside the theatrical 
version. White does an ad- 
mirable job embodying the 
haunted “spawn from hell,” and 
Leguizamo shamelessly chews 
the scenery as the evil and 
crude Clown. Former compu- 


| ter-effects wiz Dippé delights in 
_ technology, but unfortunately 


tracks, two of which she wrote 
the lyrics for, and her cover of the 
Tragically Hip's “Courage” is 
better than the group's own. Dan- 
na uses subtle Eastern-influ- 
enced sounds to 
shape the score, 
giving it a moodi- 
ness you can't 
shake—not un- 

like the movie. 


yyaseseact 


Mortal 
Kombat: 
Annihilation 
(TVT Soundtrax) 
Loaded with sound- 
board ditties from 
Scooter, Lunatic 
Calm, KMFDM, and 
other disassocia- 
tive-behavior 
poster children, 
these cuts key into the klub-kid 
krowd. But it all smashes into the 
law of diminishing returns after a 
bit. The techno tunes are broken 
up with a brash remix of 
Megadeth’s thrash-metal “Al- 
most Honest,” Pitchshifter's 
“Genius,” and, most effectively, 
Urban Voodoo’s appropriately ti- 
tled “Brutality.” Definitely kicks 
to be had. SIMON BRENNAN 
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Model Behavior: Daniella's Sommer has blood on her hands and arun inher stockings. 


the director's cut still includes 
the surprisingly cheesy compu- 
ter rendering of the devil, which 
looks too video-game fake to be 
scary. (New Line Home Video) 


Brassed Off 


Comedy; starring Ewan McGregor and 
Tara Fitzgerald; directed by Mark Herman 
When a group of coal miners 
face losing their jobs, they strug- 
gle for redemption, not by strip- 
ping off to the full monty but 

as members of a brass band 
trumpeting one for the gipper 
(Pete Postlethwaite as the ailing 
bandleader). Despite the ad- 
mirable statement against valu- 
ing profits, or music, over peo- 
ple, as well as finely tuned 
performances from McGregor 
and Postlethwaite, the overall 





Low ‘Society’: Gallagher 
and Boyle meet with the elite. 
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composition goes a bit flat. 
(Miramax Home Entertainment) 


Daniella by Night (1962) 


Drama; starring Elke Sommer and Ivan 
Desny; directed by Max Pecas; in French 
with English subtitles 
In her last European movie be- 
fore coming to America, and 
one notorious for its star's nude 
scene, Sommer plays a model 
who gets mixed up in trade se- 
crets and oddly suffers through 
a strip-search in a nightclub, to 
| the entertainment of those in the 
joints audience—if not to those 
watching the movie. Most of 
the spy high jinks seem more 
appropriate to Casino Royale. 
The scary thing is, everyone on- 
| screen is taking it seriously. 
(First Run Features) 


Cafe Society 

Drama; starring Peter Gallagher 

and Lara Flynn Boyle; directed by Ray- 
mond Defelitta 

An ambitious cop (Gallagher) 
makes the rounds of New York 
nightclubs in the ‘50s and wants 
to nail a poor little rich kid 
(Frank Whaley) who has a 
weakness for women and dirty 
photos. DeFelitta goes for a nos- 
talgic urban sophistication and 
shoots it in a whiskey-sour mist, 
but unfortunately you're left with 
a cheap champagne hangover. 
(Columbia TriStar Home Video) 








Money Talks 


Action-comedy; starring Chris Tucker and 
Charlie Sheen; directed by Brett Ratner 


Y 1998 





Yet another | 
mindless bud- 
dy picture, but 
it grossed $40 
million at the 
box office last 
summer due to 
Tucker's rapid- 
fire mania as a 
hustler caught 
up in a murder- 
ous jewel heist. 
When he’s off- 
screen, how- 
ever, this thing 
clunks around 
mightily, as 
Sheen over- 
plays his TV- 
reporter role 
with the blandness of Geraldo 
Rivera. Somebody should have 
reminded him it was a comedy. 
(New Line Home Video) 


DVDISPATCHES 


fren the time PREMIERE's No- — 








vember-'97 DVD-related Home 

Tech section was going to bed, 
a new wrinkle in the DVD format 
was announced: Divx, a joint ven- 
ture between retailer Circuit City 
and a California-based entertain- 
ment law firm. Reflecting the anx- 
iety on the part of certain soft- 
ware interests where the 
prospect of consumers actually 
owning anything is concerned, 
one of Divx’s innovations is the 
time-sensitive 
disc. In the new 
Divx scheme, you 
could pick up a 
movie on disc for 
only, say, five 
bucks. The wrinkle is 
you have to watch it 
within 48 hours, after 
which time it auto- 
matically erases itself. 
Another wrinkle: This 
new format won't be compatible 
with current DVD players. The 
launch is due sometime this year, 
and we'll keep you posted, but 
we're less than thrilled. 

We arethrilled by some new ti- 
tles: Warner's DVD of the absorb- 
ing 1968 policier Bullitt marks the 
first time the movie's been avail- 







Picture Perfect 


Comedy; starring Jennifer Aniston 

and Kevin Bacon; directed by Glenn 
Gordon Caron 

A rather chilling trend crept into 
Hollywood movies this past 
summer with My Best Friend’s 
Wedding and Picture Perfect: 
comedies wherein the lead char- 
acter (female) will lie, steal, 
cheat, ridicule, torture, and do 
anything else short of murder to 
get the man of her dreams (who 
isn't really), all the while being 
portrayed as cute and cuddly. 
Aniston sets her sights on serial 
office dater Bacon and enlists 
Jay Mohr and others as accom- 
plices.(Twentieth Century Fox 
Home Entertainment) 


Nothing to Lose 


Comedy; starring Martin Lawrence and 
Tim Robbins; directed by Steve Dedekerk 


able in a wide-screen format in 


_ this country (there was a wide- 
_ screen import laser a while back). 
Better still, this is one great- 


looking DVD; during the wild car 
chase, you can even see the 
smudges on the windshields. As a 
bonus, the package reproduces 
the movie's original poster. The 
same is true for the Dirty Harry 
DVD, which also looks fantastic. 
Warner's has corrected a major 





video blunder with its disc of John 
Huston's The Man Who Would Be 
King. The original laser (not a 
Warner's release) was a disgrace; 
the DVD's not perfect, needlessly 
spreading a 129-minute movie 
over two sides. There’s also some 
slight distortion in the darker 
scenes. But overall it's quite 
watchable. GLENN KENNY 
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EVERETT COLLECTION (2) 


PREMIERE PICKS 


IF YOU'RE STUMPED AT THE VIDEO STORE, 

TRY ONE OF THESE FILMS. 

They have three things in common: 

They're all on video, they're all recommended 
by the staff of Premiere, and... 


THE KNACK, AND HOW 
TO GET IT 
(Richard Lester, 1965) 


CUL-DE-SAC 

(Roman Polanski, 1966) 
TWO FOR THE ROAD 
(Stanley Donen, 1967) 
BULLITT 

(Peter Yates, 1968) 

THE DETECTIVE 
(Gordon Douglas, 1968) 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JUDGE ROY BEAN 
(John Huston, 1972) 


DAY FOR NIGHT 
(Francois Truffaut, 1973) 





LAST MONTH'S ANSWER 


JANUARY’S PREMIERE 
PICKS ALL FEATURE 
ACTOR WALTER BRENNAN. 


A suburban yuppie (Robbins), 
catches his wife cheating on 
him and hits the road to wallow 
in his mire, but soon finds 
himself being carjacked by a 
wisecracking criminal (a giddy 
Lawrence), and it’s off on 

the thruway to payback time. 
Aided by Lawrence’s physical 
shtick, a slight yet enjoyable 
interracial buddy comedy 
emerges, though Robbins seems 
like he'd rather be doing 





Vi 


Meet Mr. Hand: Lawrence (left) 
introduces Robbins to a thug’s life on the road. 


anything else than playing 
what's essentially a thankless 
straight-man role. (Buena Vista 


Home Video) 
Fire Down Below 


Action; starring Steven Seagal and 
Marg Helgenberger; directed by Felix 
Enriquez Alcala 

It's James Watt's nightmare 
as Seagal plays a rather upset 





federal agent who goes to 
Kentucky's hillbilly hills to 
kick ecohazard butt. It’s the 
government's new get-tough 
policy—if you dump toxins 
in the well water, hell snap 
your arm like a twig. Helgen- 
berger, Harry Dean Stanton, 
and Kris Kristofferson watch 
the injuries pile up—more in 
keeping with Ringling Bros. 
than Warner Bros. (Warner 
Home Video) 


Kull the Conqueror 


Action-adventure; starring Kevin 

Sorbo and Tia Carrere; directed by 

John Nicolella 

A bigger chunk of Dark Ages 
cheese you wont find this side 
of Conan the Barbarian, but at 
least that movie had some de- 
cent action sequences and 
Arnold Schwarzenegger's thick 
accent to get you through the 
clumsy spots. No such luck here 
with Sorbo, TV's Hercules, 
who d best forget that ice in hell 
lasts longer than his movie did 
in theaters. (Universal Studios 
Home Video) 


Love Play (1965) 


Drama; starring Jean Seberg and 
Christian Marquand; directed by 
Francois Moreuil 

Of note because of its rarity, Se- 
berg’s “lost film” is 
available for the first 
time on video, and af- 
ter viewing it, some 
may wish it had re- 
mained lost. Directed 
by her ex-husband, 
Love Play features Se- 
berg as a student at a 
girls’ school in Paris 
who abandons her 
books for the hunky 
artist next door and 
they drive around a 
lot—c est fini. The 
film is in fair condition at best, 
but for devoted, obsessive fans 
of the doomed actress it’s worth- 
while. (First Run Features) 


VIDEO REVIEWS BY: 


JILL BERNSTEIN, 
SIMON BRENNAN, GLENN 
KENNY, DANNY LORBER, 

AND TOM ROSTON 


FILMOGRAPHY 


‘Dragon 

Slayer:ieec 
(iEhDIn agen 
with Yang Ise 


Bruce Lee 


ruce Lee—whose writings now appear in Tuttle Publishing's twelve- 

volume Bruce Lee Library—is the most famous Asian film star ever to 

come from America, and arguably the best martial artist the screen 
has ever had. Lee was born Lee Jun Fan on November 27, 1940 (the Year of 
the Dragon), in San Francisco to a performer with the Cantonese Opera 
Company and his wife. A child actor, Lee was raised in Hong Kong, and 
once belonged to a street gang. He attended the University of Washington 
and taught self-defense; a tournament led to a Fox screen test, and Lee 
was cast as Kato, the sidekick on TV's The Green Hornet. Guest TV spots 
followed, and he developed the series The Warrior for himself. (After 
Warner Bros. refused to cast the Asian actor as the lead, it became Kung 
Fu, with the safer David Carradine.) Frustrated, Lee went to Hong Kong's 
Golden Harvest studios, and proceeded to introduce the world to the mar- 
tial-arts movie. Fists of Fury broke HK box office records; The Chinese Con- 
nection's hero fights foreign imperialists; Enter the Dragon, his best- 
known work, was his first Hollywood picture; Return of the Dragon pokes 
fun at HK action conventions. Game of Death was incomplete when he 
died, on July 20, 1973, at 32, of an allergic reaction to a painkiller. “His 
goal with martial arts was to show the beauty of the Chinese culture,” 
said his wife, Linda Lee Cadwell. “He wanted to... show it as a way of life 
rather than just beating people up.” As actor, except where noted: 


1946 Tue Birty or MANKIND 1969 MarLowe 
1950 Kip CHEUNG 1970 WALK IN THE 
1951 INFANCY SPRING RAIN (FIGHT 
1953 Brame It on FATHER 
1953 A Motuer’s TEARS 
1953 Myriap Homes 
1953 IN THE FAcE oF 
DEMOLITION 
1955 An Orpuan’s TRAGEDY 
1955 WE Owe It ro 
Our CHILDREN 
1955 Love 
1956 Too Late ror Divorce 
1957 THe THUNDERSTORM 








CHOREOGRAPHY ONLY) 
1971 Fists or Furr 
1972 Tue CHINESE CONNECTION 
1972 Tue Unicorn Fist 

(FIGHT CHOREOGRAPHY) 
1973 ENTER THE DRAGON 
1973 ReturRN OF THE DRAGON 

(ALSO DIR., SCR.) 
1974 KATO AND THE 

GREEN Hornet 
1979 Circce or [RON 

(STORY ONLY) 
1978 Game or DEATH 
1979 Game or DEATH 2 

ANDY WEBSTER 


91961 ALONE IN THE WoRLD 

1969 THe WRECKING 
CREW (MARTIAL-ARTS 
ADVISER ONLY) 
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SCRIPTS 


FINAL DRAFT 


Your Ticket to Hollywood! 


If vou went to the Movies, watched a Hit TV 
Series or saw a Broadway Show last night, 
chances are it was written on Final Draft! 


x 
“et ware 


se} 
| "Final Draft is the only program that works 
for me. Long Live Final Draft!" 


Lawrence Kasdan Writer/Director 
Raiders of The Lost Ark’, “The Empire Strikes Back", “Body Heat” 


the # 1 screenwriting program for 
WWirreiouws=. : 


Eee tt -Bse OO —- 2] Ss i - Sa OSs ss 
eS 
vuvuvvyv.bcsoftware.corm 


If you write scripts, you need... 


Scriptware 


Professional poe ne 
software for the PC 
“Scriptware is the best.” 


Now for ta 
Syd Field, Sereenplay Windows ° 


Gall today for Special Prices! 800-788-7090 


“Start Writing. Scri will take care 
fo} di rio l= y-)-| Co olo)lh' ay oleemeiewheln syle) 





The fastest, most stim 
powerful scriptwriting \ f 


vl cript | 

| 

program on the PC } hi NE fo | 
has just gotten better... Quay : ees sh 
— Windows | 


800-450-9450 info/upgrades 


the Writers’ Computer store @ 


Final Draft Scriptware ScriptThing 
WW KoytA (= |!) Fe top (=) gmt @X0) | f=] fo) ¢-1 0) am Bl e-l nati eters) 


Movie Magic Storyboard Quick and more 
Always Discounted 


Call 800 272-8927 for your free catalog | 
Visit us at http://writerscomputer.com 





BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS | 


LOOKING FOR A PRODUCER? 
Directories Of producers/avents/managers/distrib. Addrs/ 
phone/stalf, Hollywood Creative Directory: 

$00-815-0503/CA 310 315-4815 


hitp://www.hedontine.com 


AUTOGRAPHS 


Hollywood - Television - Music 
Vintage to Contemporary Celebrities 




















FREE CATALOGUE 


DANIEL Col IEN Autographs & Memorabilia 
Tel: (416) 222-0232 









TV MEMORABILIA, magazines, photos, Play- 
boys, Hercules, ete. Catalog $3.00. TV Guide Cat- 
alog $2.00: ROGOFSKY, Box 107-P, Glen Oaks, 
NY 11004. 


MOVIES/FILMS/VIDEOS | 


FREE Search Service: every ttle worldwide. Buy @ Sell @ 
frade @ Rent @ Auction. Anytime: |-800-849-7309: FAX: 
1-770-227-0873 





RENT VIDEOS BY MAIL: Hard-to-find classics. foreign. 
cult & documentaries. Call Video Library for FREE Catalog 
|-800-669-7157: or Visit www vlibrary.com 











FOR SALE 





| Soundtracks & Original Casts -CDs, imports. Free catalog: 


HELP WANTED 


SS) OO 5) 74 
IT’S WHO, NOT WHAT 
FOR TEMPS OR FULL-TIME ASSISTANTS 
WHO “GET IT” 
HAVE YOUR PEOPLE, CALL OUR PEOPLE 


THE RIGHT CONNECTIONS 


Jal i=lerelialaat=ai mine erie el-eie) slat) 


estab 1982 
director 
ul " 


(310) 657-3700 phone 
(310) 657-5524 fax (temps) (310) 657-7112 fax (full-time) 


HEALTH 


= 7 REMBRANDT CAN HELP 


Ty PREVENT CANKER SORES! 


lade Call Hotline 
1-800-548-3663 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


OVERDUE BILLS? 1-800-788-1141. BAD CREDIT’S NO 
PROBLEM! LICENSED/BONDED SINCE 1977, APPLI- 
CATIONS TO $50,000. NOT LOAN COMPANY. TOWN & 
COUNTRY ACCEPTANCE. 


POSTERS & PHOTOS 


CELEBRITY PHOTOS-Send SASE for lists (name favor- 
le AS ites): PHOTOWORLD., Premiere, Box 20747, Houston, TX 


BUY DIRECT & SAVE BR oR 4 77225, 
HOWE DELNERY i — = 





SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 7" 
LISTING 19,278 QUALITY RESEARCH PAPERS OR 
CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 


RESEARCH ASSISTANCE Serving the academic 
11322 Idaho Ave., #206PZ, Los Angeles, CA 90025 community since 1969 








TAN at HOME: 
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Commercial Units Available 
MOVIE POSTERS 
Classic to current - originals & reprints, 
photos, scripts, autographs, much more. 


HUGE SELECTION - FAST SERVICE! 


Giant illustrated catalog $3 


CINEMA CITY 
P.O. Box 1012-P, Muskegon, MI 49443 
(616) 739-8303 www.cinema-city.com 


http://www.fansites.com/pr 
WORLD WIDE WEB:1300 actors with more than 10,000 
FREE Internet links. Plus books, videos, and CD's, 





DVDs & LaserDises: Best Store for VideoDisc Movies. Fast 
Service. Best Selection New & Catalog Releases. Worldwide 
Service. www.AccessDVD.com 1-888-386-8909, 


MUSIC 





STAR. PO Box 487, Dept PR-54, New Holland, PA 17557. 
http://www.soundtrak.com 


ASTROLOGY/PSYCHICS | 


SAMPLE MASTER PSYCHICS. Try it Free. 
1-800-206-9992. Adults over 18. 











_ When you mention code PR13 
OnM _ ©2oFE® nADae 
<2 W) )-202= DAZD 
Outside U.S.A. - Catalog $6 
Call 352-373-7202 or Fax: 352-373-2589 
MC / Visa *« Rush Orders welcome. | 
New arrivals added weekly to our website. 


wuny.ricksmoevie.com 











REVEALS LOVER’S FUTURE. ABSOLUTELY #1 
PSYCHIC. Crystal Jones. Reunites lovers. Solves all prob- 
lems completely. Removes negativity, Immediate results. | 
COMP LIMENTARY QUESTION: 817-285-9013, | 






| 











For advertising information call 1-800-445-6066 or Fax (212) 767-5624. For subscription inquiries call (303) 604-1464. 
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POSTERS & PHOTOS | 





America's Oldest and Most 
Prestigious Film School's Newest 
Summer Program 





Intensive 5 to 10 week programs in all 
aspects of Production, Criticism, and Business. 


Production Intensives Ca a été une tres belle experience et aussi 


l‘opportunité d'apprendre la fagon ameéricaine de 
USC-Universal Studios producing faire des films... ~ Bernardo Izsack, Paris 
and directing course 


Today's Hot Favorites ! 

Cult 60's and 70's T.V 

Movie Greats from 30's to date 
Horror, Sci-Fi and Westerns 
Rock, Country and pop music 


Sie werden fur jeden anderen Beruf 


Independent feature film 
verloren-sein!,.. ~ Maximilian Gruber, Vienna 


development, marketing, 
distribution Thank you very much for the most frenetic, 


Computer Animation, creative, frustrating and wonderful 5 weeks I've 
interactive Media ever had... — Peter Smith, San Dicgo 


FREE CATALOGS 


The Business side of Una experiencia dnica, completa, intensa, 
filmmaking: topical hands decisiva y altamente recomendable para aquellos 
on workshop gue quieran hacer del cin ¢ su futura dedicacién 
profesional.. — Ignacio Cerda, Barcelona 


Let us send you FREE 
"\ copies of our monthly 
Catalogs. Just send us 


your address or call > Screenwriting 


4-16 Units of College Credit Avaliable Brochure Available November 


a n t an U DATES: May 14—June 19 or June 17-July 24 
Gi 128 Pages 

showing over 
25000 tlhustrations. 


For Information, please mail postcards to: 
Summer Production Workshop 


University of Southern California 

School of Cinema-Television 

SPW 201PM 

George Lucas Instructional Building 

Los Angeles, California 90089-2211 a 


Jely FAX: (213) 740-3326 
f #4 The Entire Brochure and Application are available on the internet at: 


http://cinema-tv.usc.edu/spw/ 





Ask for our special wholesale 
rates for dealers and shops! 


The Movie Market 
PO Box 3900 
Dana Point, CA 92629-8900 JW 


Tel (714) 488 8444 a e2> 


Fax (714) 488 8445 
Email; 103225.1310@Compuserve.com 





MOVIE POSTER CATALOG-Over 1/2 million available. 








We've Got The Stuff Dreams Are Made Off 


CINEMA COLLECTORS | JERRY OHLINGER’S 
POSTERS &PHOTOS _| MOVIE MATERIAL STORE. INC. 









1507 WILCOX AVE. 242 W. 14TH STREET 
HOLLYWOOD NEW YORK NY 10011 
CA 90028 Open 7 Days A Week! 


(213) 461-6516 (212) 989-0869 


Movie Posters * Star Photos « Free Catalogs 


ADVERTISERS... 


Reach proven mail order buyers! 
They turn to us when they are 
looking for purchasing 

information and advice. 





Advertise your products and 
: : ASTER'S DEGREE RB ' 1 
PAT AYT SG of hod ‘ etter technology makes for the possibility 
Services In . low-cost environment _ MFA tn Film and Television Production fey : P 
that sells. Millions of your prime Screenwriting, Producing, Production, New Media Emphases of better stories. At Chapman, we I] show 
prospects can be found in the M.A_ in Film Studies you how to use the latest digital technology 
ace ele pe to enhance your story. Every student makes his or her own film, has 24-hour 
achette Filipacchi Magazin . : 

P gazines, Inc equipment access, works with a passionate faculty Ns HAPMAN 
To place a classified ad, simply call that lives and breathes filmmaking, and learns from WN UNIVERSITY 
us Toll-Free and reserve SCHOO OF PLM. TELEVISION 


Academy Award-winning speakers. Call Chapman pe 


your space today! 


today. Our digital filmmaking technology can help 4 c 
1-800-445-6066 (9am-5pm EST) 7 4 9 Y 7 6 7 6 5 


you make the most of your film school career. www chapman edu/{ty 


or Fax your order to 212-767-5624. 





In Orange, Calitornmia, just a heartheat trom Hollywood 


For advertising information call 1-800-445-6066 or Fax (212) 767-5624. For subscription inquiries call (303) 604-1464. 





























FILM 
SCHOOL 


with Dov S-S Simens 
Want to Produce, Direct, 
Finance, Write, Shoot & 
Distribute a Feature Film? 
SS Spike & Quentin did! 
SYDNEY: Jan 31-Feb 1 
LOS ANGELES: Feb 7-8 or Mar 28-29 
LONDON: Feb 14-15 
SAN FRANCISCO: Feb 28-Mar 1 


Auoto Fitm SCHOOL™ available 
17 Tapes. Learn At Home! 
http://HollywoodU.com 2" ue % 
HFI, Box 481252, LA, CA 90048 
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800-366-3456 dead 


PREMIERE’S Catalog Showcase 


allows you to shop for film and music 
memobilia, movie posters, stereo 
equipment, vacations, lifestyle-orient- 
ed catalogs and gift ideas, 
all from the comfort of your home. 


The next Catalog Showcase will 
appear in the April and September 
1998 issues. 

Call today for rates and information: 


1-800-445-6066 (9am-5pm EST) 
or fax us at 1-212-767-5624 





At Watkins, filmmaking is an art, not a recipe. 


lf you're looking for an original, creative approach to filmmaking, 
feast your eyes on Watkins Film School. An award-winning faculty 
and professional industry internships take you through the entire 
creative process from start to finish. Watkins offers degree and 
professional certificate programs in producing, directing, screen- 
writing, cinematography, and editing. You'll learn production, 
sure. But, more importantly, you'll learn how to break the mald 
of formula filmmaking. Call now for more information. 


NASHVILLE 


SCHOOL 





Imagine it. Create it. 


1-800-288-1420 


Visit the Watkins website at www.watkinsinstitute.org 


601 CHURCH STREET NASHVILLE TN 37219 
WATKINS FILM SCHOOL IS PART OF THE WATKINS INSTITUTE COLLEGE OF ART & DESIGN. 
WATKINS IS ONE OF THE NATION'S OLDEST NON-PROFIT CONTINUING EDUCATION CENTERS 


PREMIERE’S 
Film School Guide 


Over half of Premiere’s readers 
are dedicated film enthusiasts, 
who are ready to make the next, 
all-important step of studying to 
become directors themselves. 


By showcasing your film 
school in Premiere’s 

Film School Guide 

you reach ambitious, excited 
and eager readers who want to 


explore careers as filmmakers. 


For advertising information, 


call 1-800-445-6066 
(Qam-Spm EST) 


or Fax us at 212-767-5624. 





For advertising information call 1-800-445-6066 or Fax (212) 767-5624. 








GWYNETH PALTROW 


(Continued from page 65) 
tion. You think you're staying really connect- 
ed to who you are, and you have no idea how 
off the mark you’ve gone.” 

She prefers not to dwell on her growing 
emergence into the public eye: “If I thought 
about it, I would be paralyzed. I always think 
nobody knows who I am,” she says adamant- 
ly. “I don't walk out of my house and put up 
the defenses, like, ‘Okay, I’m famous and I 
don't want to be seen.’ You just have to kind 
of be comfortable with yourself, and then I 
don’t think people care, or look.” 

The wardrobe team returns and Paltrow 
obligingly tries on outfit after outfit, but it’s 
clear that a subtle crack has appeared in her 
upbeat mood. As they await another caravan 
of clothes, Paltrow plops on the floor and 
leans against costume designer Mirojnick’s 
legs, as if she could draw sustenance, and a 
little mothering, from the confident, kindly, 
older woman. 

“What's your favorite word?” she address- 
es the room. One person says cashmere. For 
Mirojnick it’s capricious. 

Paltrow tosses out penumbra, a word she 
spotted on the plane back from Belize. The 
dictionary defines it as “a space of partial illu- 
mination (as in an eclipse) between the per- 
fect shadow on all sides and the full light,” 
but a friend has left a looser definition on her 
answering machine, one that, in a way, cap- 
tures her mood at this time: “the region be- 
tween something obscure and something well 
understood,” she explains. 

As they finish up for the day, Mirojnick 
and Paltrow reassess their finds—all well- 
manicured, chic wear that might have been 
found in a Spence girl’s closet, had not the 
Spence girl decided to become a movie star. 
“Ow. My knee hurts,” Paltrow says, leaning 
down and rubbing it. 

“You want us to get you a trainer?” asks 
Mirojnick. 

“It’s tacky if you get a movie company to 
pay for your trainer,” Paltrow says. 

Mirojnick clarifies that she could just get 
Paltrow a name. She adds that working out 
might give the actress more energy and 
strength. “You like any activity in particular?” 
she asks, 

Paltrow leans back against the door. The 
It Girl is reaching that vertiginous point 
where life is moving almost too fast to live it. 

“Resting,” she sighs forlornly. “Resting.” = 


Writer at large Rachel Abramowitz wrote about 
Adrian Lyne’s Lolita in the September issue of 
PREMIERE. 





TOD VOLPE 


(Continued from page 87) 

painting the surrealist had done for the dream 
sequence in Alfred Hitchcock's Spellbound. 
Volpe believed that this piece of art (and cin- 
ema) history would be something he could 
sell to an industry icon like Steven Spielberg. 
“I winked at the painting. It winked back,” 
Volpe remembers. “And I said to it, “We're 
going to go for a ride together.’ ” So that De- 
cember, he entered into an agreement with 
the painting’s owners, Florida collectors 
Francis and Barbara Weber, in which he 
promised to pay them at least $540,000 once 
he unloaded the painting. 

In February, he sold a 50 percent stake in 
the painting to Philadelphia art collector Allen 
Model, for $400,000. Volpe lied to Model, 
claiming that he owned the painting, and never 
told the Webers about the sale. In March, he 
purchased The Eye outright from the Web- 
ers—agreeing to pay them $540,000 in two 
installments by October 30, 1994. To induce 
the Webers to sell The Eye without having to 
put up any of his own limited cash, Volpe of- 
fered them two artworks as collateral—anoth- 
er painting and the Thomas Hart Benton 
sculpture that he had promised Kathleen 
Kennedy and Frank Marshall he would sell at 
a profit. He never told the Hollywood produc- 
ers that he was sending their sculpture to Flori- 
da as part of his desperate shell game. 

“If they didn’t want their bronze sent 
away, they should not have given it to me and 
not talked to me for a year and a half,” Volpe 
says with wounded defiance. “They said, ‘We 
want our money. Take as long as you need.’ 
Then their lawyer started writing letters and 
there were threatening phone calls. And peo- 
ple were telling them that I was going down.” 

Art dealers and Hollywood players have a 
predator's ability to smell fear. And Volpe 
could not shake the stink of impending disas- 
ter. Rival dealers fueled rumors about him. 
One art collector said he wanted him extradit- 
ed to Colorado for trial; another threatened 
bodily harm. Creditors called the apartment 
constantly. The final straw was Christies’ Dec- 
orative Arts Sale in December of 1994. Volpe 
had put a number of lots up for auction, hop- 
ing to walk away with $900,000. He made less 
than $300,000. Volpe filed for bankruptcy the 
following May, and was soon buried under lit- 
igation brought by creditors and collectors. 

“What was so unusual about this case is, 
the proceedings were so aggressive when 
there just wasn't that much money at stake,” 
says Volpe’s bankruptcy attorney David 

Green of Salomon Green & Ostrow. “It prob- 
ably was dictated more by pride than by mon- 


ey.” Still, Jack Nicholson declined to pursue 
Volpe, as did several other high-profile col- 
lectors who got stung. 

In April of 1996, Joel Silver received a 
subpoena from the FBI asking him to send 
his art collection to New York as part of an in- 
vestigation into Volpe’s business practices. 
Silver was ultimately able to avoid shipping 


his art, but he was not alone in hearing from | 


the federal government. A few months before, 
Volpe’s own accountant had informed him 
that the FBI had requested documents. 


Francis Weber, The Eye's owner, con- | 


firms that he was the one who tipped the feds. 
“T pulled the plug on this guy,” says the flinty 
Florida businessman. “And I’m not through 
with him yet. I’m going to wax his ass. I’m 
starting with the Internal Revenue Service.” 
A field agent from the FBI’s Manhattan 
office, Robert Burns, began making the 
rounds in Hollywood. He interviewed Jack 
Nicholson and Frank Marshall. “[The agent] 
was very polite, very respectful,” says one col- 
lector who cooperated with the investigation. 
Many of Volpe’s former contacts seemed to 
take the inquiries as a cue to stop returning 
Volpe’s phone calls. But Volpe himself was 
oblivious to the fact that, in addition to the 
civil lawsuits, he was now the target of a crim- 
inal investigation. In depositions with his 
creditors’ bankruptcy attorneys, he prattled on 
helpfully. “He absolutely hung himself by his 
own hand thanks to the writings he used to 
describe his transactions. And he hung him- 


self at depositions when he sat down and | 
didn't take the Fifth,” says Doug Tabachnik, | 


the bankruptcy attorney working to recover 
Marshall and Kennedy's bronze. 
Tabachnik—who was handed the case by 
the powerful Beverly Hills law firm of Bloom 
Hergot, Cook, Diemer & Klein —began shar- 
ing information with bankruptcy attorneys for 
other collectors, including Douglas Pick, the 
lawyer for The Eye's owners, the Webers. The 
lawyers also kept FBI agent Burns abreast of 
any details they uncovered. In three separate 
depositions—the last only two weeks before 
he found himself in handcuffs—Volpe pro- 
vided the attorneys with information that the 
government appears to have used to build its 
case against him. At one point during the 
summer of 1996, Tabachnik found himself in 


court chatting with one of Volpe’s bankruptcy | 


attorneys. “Does your client have criminal 
counsel?” Tabachnik asked him. “Are you 
aware there's a grand-jury investigation?” He 
was shocked when the answer was no. 

Just as Wall Street’s inside traders provid- 
ed federal prosecutors (including now—New 
York City mayor Rudolph Giuliani) with ca- 
reer-making cases in the ’80s, the art world is 
becoming the latest den of gentlemen thieves 
to get a shake-out. In recent months, the artist 





Peter Max has been nailed for tax fraud and 
international dealers have been indicted for 
passing bogus Alexander Calders. A 33-year- 
old federal prosecutor, Daniel Becker, was as- 
signed to prepare the mail- and wire-traud in- 
dictments against Volpe. 

Only after being arrested in July did Volpe 
hire the prominent legal team Nathan and 
Alan Dershowitz to defend him in the crimi- 
nal trial that was scheduled for early 1998. 
The brothers talked with Volpe about por- 
traying him as a scapegoat for practices that 
were standard in the art world. But in the end, 
they decided the best course of action would 
be to cop a plea. Volpe's goal was to salvage 
what was left of his reputation and his dwin- 
dling financial resources. He also feared that 
bringing further scandal to Nicholson would 
close Hollywood’s doors for good. 

“The counts that were a precondition were 
the ones involving Jack Nicholson's name.” 


_ remembers Nathan Dershowitz of their plea- 


bargain meeting with FBI agent Burns and 


_ assistant U.S. attorney Becker. “Would the 














government have pursued the case with the 
same degree of interest [without Nicholson]? 
Theoretically, yes. Practically, I don't believe 
it for a second.” 

On November 6, Volpe arrived at 500 
Pearl Street in lower Manhattan, and accom- 
panied Nathan Dershowitz to courtroom 21-B. 
There Volpe stood in front of Judge Michael 
B. Mukasey and pleaded guilty to 5 of 38 
counts of wire fraud in connection with 
schemes to fraudulently obtain more than 
$2 million by selling and leveraging artwork 
that belonged to his clients and by converting 
the proceeds to funds for his own personal use. 
Later that day, a four-page press release was 
faxed to major news outlets. Jack Nicholson's 
name was mentioned five times. 

“One of Tod's favorite movies is Lost 
Horizon. He talked about Shangri-La like its 
a real place where people can communicate 
without hurting each other,” his companion, 
Nancy Nigrosh, said to me this fall as she 
talked about the novel she recently finished 
about the art and film worlds. She sighed as 
the reality of their exile and her husband's jail 
term struck her. “But that’s Shangri-La.” 

Despite recent events, Volpe still believes 
that Hollywood is a fabled land. He dreams 
of working there again. And he will cross his 
fingers and root for his favorites on Oscar 
night. If the fates smile on Jack Nicholson, 
Volpe's old partner will don a tuxedo and as- 
cend the steps of the Shrine as a nominee for 
Best Actor. If the fates smile on Volpe, he will 
be allowed to watch the proceedings from a 
federal penitentiary, where he is expected to 
begin serving a two-year prison term. eg 


| John Brodie is a senior editor at PREMIERE. 
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The Sex Education Videos That 








Increase Sexual Pleasure 
\ For Both Partners 


Ordinary Couples, Extraordinary Sex is an all new video, 
a! series from the Sinclair Institute, America’s premier producer of 
exciting sex education videos for adults. Developed by Dr. Sandra 
Scantling, one of America’s most renowned sex educators and coun- 
selors, Ordinary Couples, Extraordinary Sex is an astonishing combina- 
tion of visual excitement, sexual intensity, and emotional intimacy. 


Each hour-plus video illustrates a path to sexual pleasure as revealed by 
loving couples who permit us to view the intimate details of their private 
lives. Many couples find that their interest in each other increases sub- 
stantially after watching these videos. And Dr. Scantling shows how to 
transform that interest into life-long sexual pleasure. 





Here are some comments 
from people who have pre- 
viewed these videos: 






Dr. Sandra Scantling’s 


Ordinary Couples, 
Extraor sari Sen 


Plain Packaging Protects Your Privacy 






“Some of the demonstra- 
tions are exquisitely intense.” 
“Sharing these couples’ 
explicit emotional and 
physical intimacy produces 
stronger sexual responses 
than I ever imagined possible.” 





www.bettersex.com 


For fastest service call toll-free 24 hours/7 days 


1-800-955-0888 


Ordinary Couples, Extraordinary Sex ext. BPI5 
is being offered at a special price of i 
$19.95 for each video or $49.85 SPECIAL OFFER! Orig. $29.95 NOW $19.95 


for all three. All orders will also 






























, ? 7 Vol. 1: Discoveri j 95 
receive our new free 30 minute video I a oh aie Sex $19.9 
on oral sex and our new brochure CJ Vol. 2: Getting Creative With Sex $19.95 
filled with videos and other adult (#1051) 65 Minutes 

; : Vol. 3: j 19.95 
products designed to help you spice O Sap tea a dinary $ 
up your relationship. (] Buy All Three Tapes and Save $10 $49.85 
(#1053) 
Order today, and sex will Advanced Oral Sex Techniques (#1521) FREE 
never be ordinary again! = (WITH PURCHASE) 
pes are VHS onl 
Sorry -nocasho cog, POSTAGE & HANDLING 4.00 
Canadian Orders add NC orders please add 6% sales tax. ; 
U.S. $5 shipping 
TOTAL $ 
FREE Name 
yi DEO (1 CERTIFY THAT | AM OVER AGE 18) 
Address 
OFFER! * 
with your 
order State lip 
[CJ Bank Money Order [7] check visa Co] mastercard EC] AMEX 
WARNING Cardé 
This video series is highly explicit and Exp. date 
intended for adults over the age of 18 only. re 





The Sinclair Institute, Dept 8P15, PO Box 8865, Chapel Hill, NC 27515 
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Cool Breeze 
Hand-painted 


Sculpture 
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Individually 


numbered by hand. 





An authorized Limited Edition 
sculpture inspired by an authentic animation cel Sculpture shown actual size of approximately 5!4" (13.97 cm) in height. 


and showcased within a crystal-clear dome. A Limited Edition Fine Art Sculpture. 


It’s a classic Boopism. Betty Boop struggles to keep her dress where Individually Hand-Numbered and Hand-Painted. 
it belongs as the New York City skyline looks on in Cool Breeze. It's The Franklin Mint Please mail by 
a legendary Hollywood pose, captured in miniature and authorized Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 February 28, 1998. 
by King Features. Every detail crafted in Tesori® porcelain, a blend Please accept my order for Betty Boop in Cool Breeze, officially 
of powdered porcelain and resins that holds subtle nuance. Then authorized by King Features. 


hand punted and set ona sculptured base beneath sparking done, Aaa Ga ao eae ae 
Just $37.50, this hand-numbered sculpture is read sent. Limit: one sculpture | tor. 


Limited Edition will close forever after *Plus my state sales tax and $3.95 for shipping and handling. 
just 95 casting days. Available exclusive- 





ly from The Franklin Mint. SIGNATURE CE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If you wish to return —* i 
any Franklin Mint purchase, you may do so MR/MRS/MISS ae 
within 30 days of your receipt of that purchase 
for replacement, credit or refund. ae 
< ) © 1997 King Features Syndicate, Inc. / Each detail meticulously CITY/STATE 
) Fleischer Studios, Inc.™ The Hearst Corporation. painted by hand. 


TELEPHONE # ( 


Issued in a Worldwide Limited Edition. 


18717-88-001 








CLASSIC SCENE 


ome Like It Hot 


B illy Wilder decided to shoot his 1959 comedy Some Like /t Hotin black and white because he knew no 
one could handle stars Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon in drag if he shot in color—even if the film's 
other star, Marilyn Monroe, had it stipulated in her standard contract that all her films be shot in Techni- 
color. Regardless, Monroe lights up the screen and Lemmon and Curtis, falsettos in place, have a grand time 
with the script (by Wilder and writing partner |.A.L. Diamond), playing Jerry and Joe, two musicians on the run 
from the mob in Chicago. Disguising themselves as women, they join an all-girl band, Sweet Sue and Her So- 
ciety Syncopators, and jump a train to Florida. Here, after meeting the gorgeous band members, Jerry and 
Joe—as Daphne and Josephine—first encounter Monroe's sensuous but unstable singer, Sugar Kane. 








Jerry: How about that talent, huh? Like more they're gonna kick me out of the band. 
falling into a tub of butter. You the replacement for the bass and sax? 
doe: Watch it, Daphne. Jerry: That's us. And I’m Daphne and this is 
Jerry: When I was a kid, Joe, I used to have Jo—sephine. 

a dream I was locked up overnight in a pas- Sugar: I'm Sugar Kane. 

try shop and there were goodies all around. Jerry: Hi. 

There was jelly rolls and mocha éclairs and Joe: Sugar Kane? 

sponge cake and Boston cream pie and cher- — Sugar: Yeah, I changed it. It used to be Sugar 


ry tarts— Kowalczyk. 
Joe: Don't. Listen to me. No butter, aT OR 
no pastry. Were on a diet. 

Jerry: Oh yeah, oh sure, Joe. [He 
takes off his coat and hangs it over 
what he thinks is a line. | 

Joe: [Grabbing him] Not there! 
That's the emergency brake! 

Jerry: Now you've done it. Now you 
have done it. 

Joe: Done what? 

Jerry: You tore off one of my chests. 
Joe: You better go get it fixed. 

Jerry: Well, you better come help me. 

[They walk to the restrooms. Jerry 
walks past the women’s to the mens. 
Joe grabs him and points to the 
WOMEN Sign. | 
Joe: This way, Daphne. 
derry: |Obviously frustrated] Now 
you tore the other one. 

[They go in and see Sugar Kane 
pulling a hip flask from her garter 
belt. She sees them. hides the flask, 
and smiles guiltily. | 
Jerry: Terribly sorry. 

Sugar: That's okay. I was scared it 
was Sweet Sue. You won’ tell any- 
body. will you? 

Jerry: Tell what? 

Sugar: Well, if they catch me once 








Jerry: Polish? 

Sugar: Yes. I come from this musical family. 
My mother is a piano teacher and my father 
was a conductor. 

Joe: Where did he conduct? 

Sugar: On the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Jerry: Oh. 

Sugar: I play the ukulele and I sing too. 
Jerry: Sings too. [He laughs excitedly. | 

Sugar: Well, I don’t have much of a voice, 
but then this isn't much of a band either. I’m 
only with them because I’m running away. 
Joe: Running away from what? 

Sugar: [She pours a drink.] Oh, don’t get me 
started on that. Here, you want some? [Jerry 
reaches out, but his bra starts to slip and he 
immediately retracts his arm.]| It’s bourbon. 
Jerry: I'll take a rain check. [He laughs. ] 
Sugar: I don't want you to think I’m a 
drinker. I can stop any time I want to—only 
I don’t want to. Especially when I’m blue. 
Joe: We understand. 

Sugar: All the girls drink, it’s just that I’m the 
one who gets caught. The story of my life—I 
always get the fuzzy end of the lol- 
lipop. [She puts the flask in her 
garter belt and turns her back to 
them, showing her legs off. They 
stare, transfixed.| My seams straight? 
Jerry: I'll say. [He giggles. ] 

Sugar: Well, I'll see you around, 
girls. [She leaves. | 

Jerry: Bye, Sugar. [He laughs and 
turns to Joe.| We have been playing 
with the wrong band. 

Joe: Down, Daphne. [He fixes Jer- 
ry’s bra. | 

Jerry: How about the shape of that 
liquor cabinet, huh? 

Joe: Forget it. One false move and 
they'll toss us off the train. Then 
there'll be the police, the papers, 
and the mob in Chicago. 

Jerry: Boy! Would I love to borrow 
a cup of that Sugar. [He laughs at 
his joke. | 

Joe: | He grabs him quickly.| No 
pastry, no butter, and no Sugar! 
Jerry: [exasperated] You tore em 
again, 

Some Like It Hot is available from 
MGM/UA Home Video, $19.95, 
laserdisc, $39.98. 
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Racial ld ee Sony DVP-S7000 player has already been hailed as 


“the reference standard” for DVD performance. Now, thanks to our Dolby® Digital ES receiver with Digital 
Cinema Sound™ and a Trinitron® XBR?° television with component video technology, the S7000 delivers even 
greater color clarity and stunning sound quality. It all adds up to the ultimate home entertainment experience 


It’s just another way Sony makes great things happen. 
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